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THE DUE MEAN OF CORDIALITY. 


e ANY of the letters written to the Bazar are from 
young ladies asking if they should shake hands 
when they meet a gentleman in the street, or if 
they should bow, with a smile, or not. To this 
we always answer, “ Bow reservedly”’; but with 
this advice we would by no means urge an un- 
gracious manner, but only a fine dignity. 

Old-fashioned courtesy and the due mean 
seem to be out of fashion. The manners of young American 
women in the street are sometimes lacking in dignity; the romps 
are in the ascendant. Now romping on a farm, romping in the 
country, at home, in an old-fashioned circle where one is well 
known, is a not disagreeable peculiarity of youth. It is, however, 
not so desirable in Chestnut Street, Lake Shore Avenue, or Fifth 
Avenue. It is all, as Henry James would say, in “the point of 
view.” It is said by severe critics that young women emulate the 
manners of young men too much, not remembering that they 
should display the lady-like delicacy, the reserve of true woman- 
hood, that their: manner should recall the grace of all the ages; 
they should remember that when a woman ceases to be womanly 
she is injuring the manners of her husband, her son, and her grand- 
son; that she is giving her lover, if she be single, a right to treat 
her with disrespect, and that she is casting reflections on her father 
and her mother. People with tlie high gift of fascination com- 
municate their graceful feelings by the eyes and lips. Such people 
do not need words; they talk without speaking. Who has not 
had a crown put on his head by such a greeting? How pleasant 
to see a color come into the fair face, a bright light in the eye, a 
smile, which is the greeting of the heart, as we approach! 

But as temperaments differ, and as all people have not that 
delightful cordiality of nature which makes the fortunate few so 
popular, can we not by study arrive at a salutation which is happy, 
honest, and pleasing, not an efflorescent and flattering subservi- 
ency—not to lay one’s self open to the criticism on lago, ‘ He bows 
too low,” but that proper degree of civility which is dealt out to 
all by that innate politeness which is the queen of the virtues and 
the possession of the very few? A bow may have a deal of mean- 
ing in it, and as for “ How do you do?” what a wealth of questions 
it covers! It may mean, “ How have vou been? happy or sad ? 
fortunate or the reverse? sick or well? pleased or displeased ? 
How has life treated you? like a dear daughter or like a step- 
child? What has been vour compensation for the disappoint- 
ments of life? and what, dear child, can I do for you?” All this 
is compressed into the salutation of certain cordial souls, 

Another person’s “ How do you do?” is almost a curse. It breathes 
fire and brimstone, wrath and disappointment. It tells you that 
vou are looking very badly, that you are growing old and less 


attractive, and that to them this is a not unwelcome fact. They 
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have read and endorsed 
Rochefoucauld’s motto, 
“There is something in 
the misfortunes of my 
best friends which is not 
disagreeable to me.” They 
say all that in their “ How 
do you do?” which is what 
a London costermonger 
would call a “pretty how- 
do-you-do.” 

How many days after we 
have met them do we re- 
member the salutation of 
new acquaintances ? Was 
it proud, reserved, affable, 
good-natured, conceited, 
rude, or polite ? Did 
roughness conceal a good 
heart, or did smirking eciv- 
ility mean servility ? Each 
person we meet uncon- 
sciously suggests one of 
these things to us by his 
manner of greeting. 

As for women, old Ar 
buthnot said of one of 
them: “ Her beliavior was 
the due mean between one 
of your affected courtesy 
ing pieces of formality and 
your romps that have no 
regard for the common 
rules of civility? Perhaps 
that is a good picture to 
study, 

A respectful and kind 
salutation to those below 
us on fortune’s ladder— 
what can be more honor 
able, more touching? 
“As the flexibility of the 
best tempered metal is the 
greatest, so the truly gen- 
erous are most pliant and 
courteous in their behavior 
to their inferiors.” 

The Italian salutations 
are beautiful: ‘Cento di 
questi giorni”—may you 
have a hundred of such 
days full of sunshine; 
“ Buon giorno,” “ Felicis- 
sima notte,” ‘“ Buon ripo- 


EASTER TOILETTES.—[Sre Pace 272.] 


so.’ And when they eall you to breakfast they say,“ At your 
convenience.” How much better than “ Breakfast is ready,” which 
no sleepy person is ever ready to hear Nothing is sweeter than 
the language of Italy. It is musiec’s daughter, the dearest of all 
the confusions of Babel: 
“ Sound and sense lie close 
Bound as by a natural tethe 

There is something magnificent in tl arge and generous con- 
tempt of time and circumstance and probability in the Spanish 
salutation, ‘‘ May you live a thousand years!’ Of course you can- 
not live a hundred years, you do not wish to, but you love your 
friend thirteen times as much that his courtesy is just thirteen 
times as large as possibility or probability. The stately Spaniard 
disdains arithmetic in the height of his courte The French 
salutations are courteous and gay, but they are egot . Your 
French friend is very much at his ease when he finds you well: he 
is charmé, enc hanté, but he does not breathe any profound feeling. 
He is admirable at the door of a salon, “ Mad j ] 
and he kisses hands better than any ‘ 
an icy sound, 

The Danes s - Welbekomer.” 
may it go well with you! may it agree 
tunate! good luck to you! 

The Germans are full of a poetic, dreamy orig lity Their 
“ Auf Wiedersehen” has been made into a poem by Lowe “ Leben 
Sie wohl” is rather material, and “* Tausend Grii sounds rather 
less pretty than it is. ‘“ Wie g * has Teutonic simplicity, not 
unlike our “ How d’e do?” Our bluff Ar 
“How are you?” * 


glo-Saxon ‘‘ Good-by !” 
How d’ye do?” are all mutilated forms of cour- 
tesv, indicating preoccupation and a desire not to compliment 

The Eastern salutation—the hands clasped and then spread as 
if invoking the blessing of Heaven, the head touching the ground— 
is impres » and stately, as befits the wearer of a turban and the 
fatalist. The courtesy of the women of the days of Le Grand 
Monarque and of his successor became powder and hoops, and was 
a necessity of ceremony. The hand-kissing of Victoria’s court, 
cold, meaningless, but peremptory, marks a proper etiquette 
Every sort of salutation that implies respect is commendable. 
The uncovered head as a tribute from man to woman, from youth 
to age, from low degree to high degree, from Life to the greater 
monarch Death, is proper, beautiful, and touching 

For the salutation which meets one in the morning is the key 
note of the day. If a woman is met with “ Good-morning, my 
dear! what a pretty gown you have on! you look fresh as a 
peach blossom,” she will go about her duties gayly If she is met 
with a husky “ What is all this noise?” “ Whose bill is this 9—how 
much too large it is!’ “How wretchedly sallow you look!” she is 
ippalled, cowed, discouraged; the day is ruined. She cannot 
breathe for herself or others the “‘ Cento di questi giorni.” 

Salutations to children should always be cheerful and pleasant 
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We forget how many shadows settle on those little hearts; we 
forget the sufferings of childhood; how reticent it is. We never 
ourselves mentioned our own fear of ghosts or of that dreadful 
chimera behind the bed curtains. 

There is no such sorrow in the world as the unreasonable sor- 
row of a childish soul groping in the darkness of inexperience 

d fear. How many a cheerful mother has said more than she 
knew, as she clasped the child to her heart, saying, “ Good-morn- 
ing, precious son; how dear you are to-day Even a little flat- 
terv as to looks and behavior, an assurance of love and tender- 
less, are never thrown away on a child. 

Is it not Walter Scott who says, “ Courtesy of speech, even 
though it veil cheerlessness of temper, is as a knight's girdle 
round the breast of a base clown” ? 








There is no form of salutation so poor and blurred as that | 
which comes from a name forgotten, or mispronounced, or partly 
wrong. To call Mr. Simpson Mr, Simpkins is worse than saying 
Mr. Jones. Do not call General Thompson Colonel Thompson 
Always go up in your titles; a complimentary brevet does no one 
any harm. Captain Thompson will forgive your calling him Col- 
onel sooner than General Thompson will forgive your calling him 
Colonel. We love, we appreciate, we demand, our rank ; the high- 
er the better for us. 

Montaigne, that established favorite of the world, says that the 
fact that his father obliged every one about him to speak Latin to 
him in his first youth gave him forever after a sense of dignity in 
the matter of salutation 


The old Roman salutations were beautiful: “To you and to your 
house all peace!’ “To Julia, she of the clear eyes, my devotion !”’ 
It is not ours to repeat 
to-day any of these graceful forms, yet by saying good-morning we 
i j It is ali in the heart, and may 
be conveyed by the manner; the Eastern panoply of graud cere- 
monial, the French finish, the Italian grace, the Anglo-Saxon sin- 
cerity, and the German poetic and dreainy weleome—they are all in 
It is not true that j 
this always comes by nature, nor should the reverse of the perfect 


“To you, my Cicero, I bring homage.” 


may invoke a blessing on the day 


* good-morning” if we know how to convey it 


manner indicate any sort of vice. The young girl in her inexperi 
ence may be too effusive, the young boy in his bashfulness may be 
too abrupt, the shy man may appear to be haughty, aud the most 
humble soul may in an agony of shyness appear contemptuous. 
But a pleasant bow is wortn trying for. It is only to crook the | 
joints of the neck ; but what a variety of ways there are of doing 
that! To say that one should be as agreeable as one cal Is lo 
write copy-book morality. But really very few of us are as agree 
able as we might be. We allow indolence, self-indulgence, seltish 
preoccupation, to interfere The truly agreeable person is not al 
ways the great wit or the fine scholar, the industrious reader, the 
conversationist, or the beauty; not always the man of talent, the 
picked man of countries. No; he is very apt to be some quiet 
body with an atmosphere, some one with a pleasant salutation, 
whose greeting and whose companionship make the stars brighter, 
the sun to shine, the flowers to bloom, the perfumes to float on the 
iir, all nature to look encouraging, by those subtle gifts, a smile, 


sympathy, anda complimentary bow. 


As useful and wholesome as it is rich in cntertainment.”—The Inde- | 
pendent, New York. 
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NEW SERIAL FOR BOYS, 


In the next number of Hareer’s YounG Prorie (published April 
2d) we appear the first instalment of 


DORYMATES: 
A STORY OF THE FISHING BANKS. 


BY KiRK MUNROE, 


Avtuor or “* Derrick Steruine,” “* Tur Furamineo Featuen,” ere. 


Witn Iuiusrrations By W. T. Sweptey. 


In “ Dorymates” Mr. Muxror takes his to heroes out to the 
Grand Banks of Ne wroundiand, and later into the strange waters 


of that wonder-island Iceland. The many strange and yet per- 


fectly natural things that happen to them in the course of their 


joint wande rings ill delight the heart of every lover of adventure. 


Hanrven’s YOUNG Pror.«, $2 00 per Yuan, 


A specimen copy sent on application. 
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An Illustrated Supplement ‘s issued gratuitously with this nwn- 
ber of Harpen’s Bazan. 


Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 


a varvely of full sized patterns, w ith illustrations and dese: iptions of 
SeainG Towerres; a4 superb double page of Spring and Summer 
Wrarrmncs; Gowns; Housk Jackets; Girus’ Frocks; Hats and 
Bonnets; Hmbroidery Patterns, ete., ele. ; 


together with numerous 


iadlerary and artistic allrachions, 


IN RE DOMESTICA., 


2 many of our good housewives think it an essen- 
WO tial part of their duty to be as nearly omniscient in 


their empire as it is given short-sighted mortals to be, 
that itis worth while occasionally to remind them that 
there are many other points of duty in good house-keep- 
ing than those obvious ones involved in that superfi- 
cial line which first strikes the eye and the thouglit 

in the knowledge and practice of cookery; the ob- 
servance of extreme cleanliness; the establishment of 
system and order and times, and insistence upon the 
observance of the establishment; the enforcement of 
every one’s obedience to the household laws; the ac- 
quaintance with all the minutiz of conduct in rela- 
tion to those laws—acquaintance with the fact that ice 
can be efacked in smali pieces with a pin better than 
with a hammer, or that borax hus powers in connec- | 


tion with the whitening of clothes exceeding the vir- 
tues of soap, and all the cognate chemical truths, such 
as the purifying quality of ammonia in cleansing 
flannels, paint, window-panes, carpets, and the rest— 
truths which it is certainly useful to know, but know- 
ledge of which is not in the least indispensable. 

Sometimes we have thought that it might be well 
for a house-keeper’s family if she did not have so 
much of this knowledge; if its possession did not all 
the time tempt her to display her wisdom by its prac- 
tice till she wearies herself to the soul. 
house-keeper individually has some rights, and is de- 
serving of some mercy at the hands of her dear tyrant, 
the family; and if no one else insists upon the exten- 
sion of merey toward her, she ought to take the affair 
into her own hands. 


Surely the | °° ™ ; 
‘ | sistible to claim among their prophecies not merely phys- 


‘ of 
A large number of our house-keepers, through their | 


love and their conscience and their ambition, take a 
great deal more upon themselves than they are able 
to carry out without eventual ruin. We have heard 
that in some portions of the country, where nice 
house-keeping is a proverb, the insane asylums are 
filled with women just at the middle of life, and 
almost always the wives of men of limited means. 
It is evident, if only from this, that these wives had 
been enduring a strain they could not bear, and the 
only strain that could be so common a circumstance 
with them, with so universal a result, must be that 
of the house-keeping. They were doubtless every 


suit of clothes as if he had served his time in a fashion plate 
or a tailors window, the unhappy ueglecter of the true 
dinner-table was clothed in rags. The moral seemed to be 
that an underfed man has not even.the energy to order a 
spring suit, and that the result of a good dinuer is visible 
even in one’s hat and overcoat. This was certainly a step 
beyond Carlyle in the Philosophy of Clothes, and showed 
the far-reaching effect of any enlightened reform. 

It is impossible to deny that all ardent social reformers 
develop in some degree the Milliken habit of mind. Whether 
they believe in temperance, or peace, or the advancement 
of women, or any other good cause, the temptation is irre- 


ical but mental health, and not only an improved digestion 
but a new suit of clothes. In advocating prohibitory laws, 
for instance, it is usual to claim that almost all crime will 
vanish with strong drink, in spite of the fact that all the 
other deadly sins may still flourish when this one is abol- 
ished, and that the temptations of avarice and ambition, 
hatred and lust, may easily survive in a community where 
liquid temptation is gone. In the sume way I heard an 
eloquent orator the other day arguing that most of the ills 
of society would vanish if every boy could be made skilful 
at some manual occupation ; and when Lasked him after- 
ward if the class of burglars did not probably include some 
of the most skilful mechanics in the country, he could only 
reply that he had never thought of that. So the social re- 
formers believe that their panacea will bring about a mil- 
lennium; and this prediction is made with equal firmness 
by the socialists, who think that government should do 


| everything, and by the anarchists, who hold that it should 


one busy in the attempt not only to make bricks | 


without straw, to keep up the same appearance as 
that which was easy to their wealthier neighbors, and 
to obey the whims of those about them, but also to 
satisfy their own consciences and belief in duty to 
the ancestral and traditional point of instruction 
which has been handed down from grandmother to 
granddaughter among them for generations. But 
none of these good house-keepers took sufficiently 
into view that the conditions of life are changed very 
materially now from those which once prevailed, that 
life is much more complicated and extended in its 
relations, and immense wealth so frequent a fact that 
it is impossible to compete with its effects, and there- 
fore a different view of the worth of those effects 
must be taken. It is really becoming necessary to 
simplify the conduct of life, or else, if these house- 
keepers do not, life will abandon them altogether. 
W hen one cannot have the ten servants of the wealthy 
neighbor, one must not desire, to the pitch of striving 
to attain them, those effects wrought by ten servants, 
in the house that has but one or that has none; one 
must make up one’s mind that such effects are trivial 
and of no real and permanent value, and then make 
other things than these and their like the symbols 
of value. If, on the other hand, another neighbor, 
whether of larger or of smaller income than one’s 
own, insists upon giving her whole body and being 
to the scrubbing, scouring, setting to rights; to the 


| darning, piecing, pinching, and procuring; to the or- 
r 


nameuting and furbishing; to the studying and prep- 
aration of recipes for the table: up early in the morn 
ing, late at night to bed, hard at work all day, ab- 
sorbed in body and soul—let the error of those ways 
be observed, and let it be understood that it is not 
good louse-keeping to wear out one’s own existence 
to the point of death or insanity in the pursuit of it. 
Something, as we have said, is due to the house 
keeper: she also has a body, she also has a soul; and 
having a soul, it has something the same right to be 
fed that the bodies of the others have. But little 
food can that soul or intelligence have when its own- 
er’s thoughts and actions are bound up in a patch, a 
pepper-box, a duster. 

Moreover, tlie family deserve somewhat more at 
the house-mother’s hand than the material comfort of 
luxurious cleanliness and clothes, and the devising 
and elaboration of new and tootlsome dainties. They 
deserve something of her mental as well as of her 
physical life, but they cannot have it if she has no 
mental life. They are wronged in not having such 
life and sustenance given to them; and in this light 
also it is her duty to make the household life simple 
enough to allow her time to read and look about her 
and see the world, and to have some intellectual and 
spiritual honey for them, as well as that food which 
might be called more nitrogenous, and which tends 
to develop the animal in them at the expense of the 
loftier being. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE DANGERS OF PREDICTION. 

2 Pipe was in Boston many years ago, and there very 

probably still exists, an eating-house on a somewhat 
improved plan, whose proprietor was named Milliken. In 
his advertisement he had recourse to the method, since 
much imitated by others, of showing side by side the 
pictures of his clients and non-clients, each typified in an 
individual figure. “The man who eats at Milliken’s” and 
“the man who does not eat at Milliken’s” were thus seen in 
sharp contrast; and it is needless to say that the non-pa- 
tron of this excellent establishment cut a wretched figure. 
He was thin, stooping, forlorn, and ill-shaven; while the 
man who knew where to go for his dinner was erect, robust, 
and of the most buoyant and cheery aspect. The most re- 
markable feature of the comparison lay, however, in this, 
that while the fortunate and happy patron wore us neat a 


do nothing. Agreeing in nothing else, they agree in think- 
ing that they hold the key of the future in their happy 
hands. Some allow a longer time for the regeneration of 
the world than others. Lassalle allowed two centuries; 
Rodbertus tive; Mr. Bellamy allows less than a century. 
But all are sure as to the result. 

No doubt it is more important, on the whole, that re- 
formers should be strenuous than that they should be rea- 


| sonable, and sumetimes the reasonableness itself comes 


with time. In regard to the position of woman there is 
certainly more of appeal to principles and a less lavish pre- 


| diction of results than was the case a few years ayo, and 








this is a clear gain. It is perhaps fortunate that we have 
had constant object-lessous as to the dangers of too sweep- 
ing prediction. ‘Thus it is justly claimed that the influence 
of women makes naturally for peace, yet in those parts 
of the country where private feuds prevail most freely it 
is admitted that the intluence of women rather tends to 
keep them up, through the pride taken by sisters and wives 
in the courage shown in these contests. The admission of 
women to business affairs promotes honesty, on the whole, 
yet there have been few cheating enterprises in our day so 
ingenious, so persistent, and so successful as the so-called 
“Women’s Bank” in Boston. It is claimed, with some jus- 
tice, in regard to coeducational colleges, that their intlu- 
ence improves to some extent the morals and manners of 
the young men—emollit mores—yet there have been few 
outbreaks of disorder more questionable than have taken 
place latterly at Cornell and Wesleyan, both coeduca- 
tional universities. Wendell Phillips used to point with 
just pride to the general elevation in the tone of literature 
since women began to take a prominent part in it; but at 
the present time, in England and America, it is women, not 
men, Whose publishers try to eke out the claims of their 
books by hinting that they are a little indecent. 

What does all this show? Not that temperance, manual 
industry, and social reform are unimportant things, and 
surely not that the world is to be harmed by elevating the 
condition and influence of women; but it shows that we 
must be careful about prophecy, and must rest all claims 
for reform on wide principles, without dwelling too much 
on details. We can really see but a little way ahead in re- 
gard to the results of any great reform. It may turn out 
much profounder in its results than we lad imagined, and 
yet the precise results we expected may not come, or not 
in the expected form. Human nature is a large matter 
with which to deal. Reform must proceed along many 
lines before it accomplishes its whole work. There are 
some principles—as, for instance, the right of a man to own 
himself—which appear as simple as that two and two make 
four; but even in applying these it is safer not to be too 
precise as to our prediction of consequences, but to bear 
in mind the sage counsel of Mrs. Gamp, “Seek not to 
proticipate.” Le We Eke 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING, 


b.ieer'vie girl graduates are going to be very simply dressed 
when they take their diplomas this season. They will wear 
white veiling, crépeline, or India silk gowns made with a belted 
waist, full sleeves, and an accordion skirt, or a gathered skirt 
shirred deeply ali around, or else tucked lengthwise at the top of 
the front and sides and gathered behind. There are many white 
bordered woollens that will make up prettily in this way, the 
striped or flowered border extending around the foot and edging 
the right side of the bodice when it laps to the left, also forming 
the cuffs of the sleeves. The very wide folded belt may also be 
of the border, but ribbon is most often used as an Empire sash. 
The India silk dresses have drawn-work or feather-stitching above 
the tucks and hem of the skirt, and the tucks on the waist and 
sleeves are also prettily wrought. A novel waist for such a dress 
is of white veiling in bias tucks that meet in the front of the cor- 
sage, and the V-necked opening of the waist has a knife-pleated 
frill around it forming a deep turned-over collar behind and taper- 
ing narrower toward the belt. The back is in small lengthwise 
tucks. The sleeves have tucks just above the elbows, with a puff 
above, and are gathered to wristbands over which is knife-pleat- 
ing. The skirt has a Greek apron and full back breadths, and is 
attached to a belt on which the sush is folded permanently, with 
loops and long ends behind. When accordion pleats are used for 
the skirt, ten or twelve rows of narrow feather-edged ribbon are 
sewed above the hem before the pleats are placed. There are 
also many embroidered muslin gowns made for these young girls, 
the skirts in full Empire fashion, with rows of insertion above a 
hem, or the newer insertions through which ribbons are drawn, 
and over this is worn a Directoive coat made entirely of embroid- 


| ery, the back and sides in long panels, and the short half-jacket 


front with revers opening over a full vest, with wide white sash 
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There are also lace skirts with embroidered 
coat, but the simpler gowns are far more appropriate. Suede 


folded across it. | 
} 
slippers, Suéde gloves, and stockings of the same tan shade will 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


* be worn by some graduates, while others retain black slippers aud 


hosiery, with very light cream Suéde gloves. 

Gray, green, tan, blue, and old-rose bordered serges are made 
up for girls of fourteen in one-piece dresses buttoned behind, with 
the border around the full skirt and on revers that extend up 
the front. 
while cashmeres for Easter Sunday are made up in gray-blue and 
old-rose shades in pretty Directoire styles, sometimes with the 
princesse back, and in other cases the waist is cut off below the 
back and side forms and the skirt attached thereto. The front of 
the waist is a short half-jacket with velvet or bengaline revers, open- 
ing over a shirt waist of white India silk, or the silk is crossed on 
the chest, and there is the wide folded sash that gives a short 
waisted effect, and is so becoming to slight immature figures, The 
cashmere sleeves then reach only to the elbow, with white silk 


Plaid wool gowns are cut on the bias throughout, 


under-sleeves coming out in a puff attached to velvet wristbands. 

Wash dresses for girls just in their teens are made with belted 
yoke waists and full sleeves, fine tucks formiug the yoke and the 
tops of the sleeves, or else shaping the wrists. The skirts are of 
four straight breadths simply hemmed. The furnishing houses 
make elaborate lapped Empire waists and Directoire revers to 
plain gingham gowns and trim them with costly embroideries, but 
mothers who have their girls’ dresses made at home need not at- 
tempt to copy them, as the simpler gowns are quite as pretty and 
far more youthful. The skirts must not be skimped in width, and 
need not be trimmed, though tucks or insertion above a hem are 
in great favor, 

Girls of fourteen or fifteen years wear their skirts reaching 
almost to their shoe-tops, and at’ sixteen or seventeen years they 
put on long skirts, though this is decided by their size and devel 
opment. Extremely long skirts for tiny little girls have lost favor, 
and the general rule is for girls from three to twelve years of age 
to have their skirts stop half-way between their knees and the 
tops of their shoes. The first short dresses put on an infant must 
be long enough for warmth, yet short enough to escape the tiny 
feet when first attempting to walk. The extremely short waists 
are no longer made for little girls, though wide bands of embroid- 








ery and ribbon sashes are sometimes put on to give a sliort- 
waisted effect. The skirts, as we have said, must be amply full. 
At the best dress-makers for children two full widths of gingham 
are in skirts for girls of two to four years, and three widths in 
Cashmere skirts for girls of eight 
n front and 
White nainsook skirts have three 


those for six year-old girls, 
years have three breadths laid in triple box pleats 


sides, and shirred in the back 
and a half breadths for girls eight to ten years old, and challi 
skirts for girls of ten years have tour breadths 

White French nainsook dresses for girls of ten vears and less 
are made with separate guimpes, the waist being low and pointed, 
of solid embroidery lapped in front, and the skirt full and straight, 
with a hem and three tucks. 
piece dresses of this kind either by filling out the neck with a 
guimpe set in permanently and adding full sleeves, or else by 


Mothers, however, make pretty one- 


making simpler high waists with insertion bands going up ovet 
the shoulders from the belt, or by shirring the top as a round 
yoke, or by introducing embroidery in the under-arm seams, slop 
ing ittoa point in the middle of the front of the waist line, and 
Many colored 


ribbons are put around the sides of the pointed waists of white 


gathering the nainsook there and around the neck. 


dresses, for Instance, two shades of old-rose gros grain ribbon 
two inches wide are laid along the waist line, with two small bows 
in front and a flowing bow behind, also a small bow on each shoul- 


der, Sealloped embroidered muslin skirts are not liked so weil as 
those with insertions and a hem 

fhe new white wools that have pencilled lines of color in silk 
are used instead of plain white wool for dressy little Directoire 
The skirt is gathered or 
pleated very simply and sewed to a low round waist buttoned 


gowns for girls of six to ten years, 
behind, but whieh has long coat tabs down each side from the 
foot of the skirt, while the front has a short half- 
acket with Directoire revers covered with velvet, and opening 
This is very pretty in white | 
wool striped with green and revers of green velvet. 


heck to the 


over a gathered vest of China silk 
Of course | 
this requires a guimpe, but in some such gowns a China silk | 
guimpe and full sleeves are set in permanently, of a color in the 
stripes, those of yellow silk being especially pretty with white 
woo! striped with yellow, 


Simulated guimpes of finely tucked white cambric or of embroid- 


ery and white cambric sleeves are sewed in many of the prettiest 
gingham and pereaie dresses for girls from three to ten years of 


age. A square from the tops of the shoulder seains half-way down 


the back and front of finely tucked muslin is set in plain round 
f pink or yellow or blue gingham, and the long full 
sleeves are of white muslin gathered to a band, with short caps or 


Walsts ¢ 


half-long sleeves of the gingham above. In other gingham waists 
a V of all-over white embroidery descends from neck to waist line 
in front. Others have two insertions of white embroidery, really 
let in, straight down the front and back of a gingham waist, with 
a turned-over ruffle of embroidery on the neck and sleeves. Still 
other straight round waists have insertion four inches wide set 
straight around them from the waist upward on the pink or yellow 
gingham, with a square of tucked caimbric above at the neck in front 
and back, and the plain gingham only uncovered where it crosses 
There are also full gathered cambric waists with 


the shoulders. 
a wide embroidered insertion crossing them diagonally set in front 
and back high on the right shoulder and low under the left arm, | 
Another pretty plan is to insert tucked cambric four or five inches | 
wide straight down from collar to waist, then add revers of em- 
broidery at the sides of the tucking, making their points meet on 
the middle of the tucked front, while just the opposite of this on 
another dress is embroidered ruffles extending up over the sleeves 
and around the back of the neck, The short puffed sleeves are 
much used, gathered to an embroidered band, and there are still 
simpler straight sleeves corded at the end, high and full in the 
armhole, and reaching nearly to the elbow. For the smallest girls 
a sash of the material is sewed in the under-arm seam and tied 
in a bow behind; this sash is of two ends, each a yard long and 
about six inches wide. 

The Scotch flannels partly wool and partly cotton wash so well 
that they are made up for girls of all sizes, the favorite plan being 
a blouse-waist dropping over in sailor fashion, full sleeves, and a 
kilt-pleated skirt. Challis for girls are chosen not only in rose- 
bud patterns on white, but in the stylish dull dark grounds, and 
brightened by accessories of gay-colored surah and ribbons. For | 
example, a gray challi with blue flowers thickly strewn upon it is 
made up with bright poppy red surah, This for a girl of ten years 
has a plain skirt of four gathered breadths attached to a low full 
waist gathered in antique style across the point at the waist line 
in front and in the straight back, also at the top of the neck in 
front and back; above the neck are a puff and ruffle of the red 
surah, making the waist more than half-high, and a similar puff is 
added to the sleeves. 

Low waists are not made low enough to drop off the shoulders 
in the way so uncomfortable for a child; they are half-high and 
round, or square in front with round back, or else in a short V 
point both in front and back ; even the low-necked “ baby waists” 
are half-high, and are exceedingly pretty with au cubroidered 








ruffle turned over around the neck, and an insertion of embroidery 
for the belt and the bands of the short puffed sleeves. A tasteful 
and ingenious mother can scarcely make a mistake in her girls’ 
dresses, provided she does not scant the skirt in its width to add 
to its length, and does not overtrim the waist in imitation of her 
own Directoire and Empire gowns, The ginghams and percales 
that wash well are made up by the half-dozen for girl’s every day 
dresses, in plaids of dull blue or green, or in small checks or stripes 
of pink with white, or dull red with pink, or of the pretty yellows 
that are new this season in a solid color, or striped or barred with 
blue or green or lavender. For best wash dresses white is the 
principal choice in French nainsook, with embroidery and colored 
ribbous, India silk foulards, China silks, and the new striped 
washing silks in gingham patterns are the only silks fashionable 
women permit their girls to wear ; cottons for summer dresses and 
woollens for winter are the rule with women of wealth who can 
choose the best for their children. 

Spring jackets for misses in their teens are of checked, striped, 
or plain cloth with smooth surface, or the rougher Cheviots for 
They are little changed in shapé from those of 
last year, the newest having short Directoire revers turned back 
from a vest of lighter cloth than that of the coat, while many re 
tain the single revers of last year, or are slightly loose in front, 
lapping double-breasted with two rows of buttons. Their ulsters 
for school wear are of brown striped Cheviot, with large full sleeves 
or with a cape. A new pattern has pleats in the waist holding 
much of the fulness of the skirt. The Connemara cloak for misses 
is also shown of two breadths of large plaid or striped Cheviot, 
made with two box pleats from neck to waist in the back, and 
vathered elsewhere to hang full and straight from the neck, and 
furnished with a hood. The Directoire shoulder cape will also be 
made of cloth for these voung girls. 


every-day use, 


For girls of four to ten years are long straight coats with large 
sleeves of the new spring cloths, plain-colored, with fine stripes 
woven in them, gray, éeru, fawn, green, copper, or metallic blue. 
They are made very straight and slender, with flat pleats laid in 
the middle back seams, single-breasted, with full sleeves, and are 
just long enough to conceal the dress skirt. They are trimmed 
with velvet revers, deep velvet cuffs on which the cloth sleeves 
droop, and a collar of velvet, standing or turned over; they also 
have ribbon two inches wide twisted around the waist, ending 
in front and back with two full bows with notched ends. 
side pockets of velvet 
for every-day wear 


Square 
are on many such coats. Simpler cloaks 
are of the inch-striped twilled tennis cloth, 
biue or brown or red with white stripes, made with a round waist 
and box-pleated skirt with a pleated girdle, and triple capes in Di 
rectoire fashion neatly stitched on the edges. Cashmere walking 
coats for girls of two or three years are of old-rose, copper, blue 
or gray shades, and are still worn very full, the waist having three 
box pleats down front and back, their fulness extending into the 
skirt, while the waist is shaped at the sides and cut across the 
waist line with that part of the skirt gathered to it. The sleeves 
a velvet cuff, also a 
Some cording in scroll pattern may be 


are full, with three box ple ats at top and 
turned-down velvet collai 
There are two breadths of cashmere in the 
skirt, and the whole is lined with surah. 

Round hats for girls in their teens have projecting brims and 


down the box pleats 


low crowns, with wide ribbon trimming for every-day wear, but 
flower-laden for best wear, sometimes with rose wreaths lying flat 
outside the brim, at others with bunches of maidenhair ferns, or 
again with buttercups and daisies branched flatly together to lie 
on the brim. Toques and turbans in round and in oval shapes are 
also prepared for girls, and are becoming with their low catogan 
Small 
girls will wear Empire bonnets with poke fronts, holding flowers 
inside and eccentric bows of ribbon on their crowns. 


loops of hair in the back and thick bangs on the forehead. 


There are 
also quaint Quaker bonnets with straw fronts close to the ears 
and high crowns of lace or of silk. The brims of round hats are 
not faced with velvet, and many are not wired. Leghorn flats 
have their brims fantastically curved, and are trimmed with 
wreaths and white ribbons, or else with short white or yellow 
ostrich plumes. 

Turned-down pleated frills of embroidered muslin are for the 
neck and sleeves of little girls’ dresses, and they continue to wear 
large white neckties of mull with embroidery or drawn-work tied 
in a great bow at the throat. Larger girls baste narrow feather 
edged ribbon, white or colored, in the neck and sleeves, and tie it 
in pretty littke bows. Black stockings are retained for children, 
and buttoned shoes without heels are worn by girls up to the age 
of ten years. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, ARNOLD, Coy- 
staBLk, & Co.; Airken, Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison; Lorp & 
Tayior; and E. J. Dennine & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. CLEVELAND is having a gayer time in New York than she 
had in Washington. There is not a day that is not crowded with 
Mr. Cleveland found the social excitements more 
tiring than his official work, and he had to break away from them 
for a while. Mrs. Cleveland, who has her mother and her hus- 
band’s marricd sister with her, is enjoying her freedom from pub- 
lie life. That she can go about without offending state etiquette 
is a great satisfaction to her. She quite enjoys making calls, 
which she was not allowed to do as a President’s wife. So that 
she will not overstep the bounds of time in her calls, she has a 
tiny watch inserted in a corner of her card case, which she can 
cousult without being observed. 

—Mrs. Ward McAllister was a Miss Gibbons, of Madison, New 
Jersey, and the Gibbons homestead is now the main building of 
Drew Seminary. It is a venerable mansion, built in colonial style, 
with a wide hall tiled with marble running through the centre. All 
the doors are of solid mahogany, black with age and polished as 
glass. 

—Mr. Richard Mansfield has made a success in London with 
his revival of Richard IIf. Miss Hatton, a daughter of Joseph 
Hatton, the novelist and journalist, played the young Prince of 
Wales in the piece, and has added her name to the increasing list 
of successful child actresses. 

Soscobel, the country place of the late Henry Ward Beecher 
at Peekskill on the Hudson, has been sold to Mr. Butler, of New 
York, for $75,000. The house cost Mr. Beecher $70,000, and he 
is said to have spent $200,000 on the grounds. The larger part 
of this sum was spent on trees. Mr. Beecher planted over eight 
thousand, including every variety native to the temperate zone. 
The whole place was subsoiled and drained, and his trees, which 
protected his garden from the northwest winds, enabled him to 
have fruits and vegetables two or three weeks ahead of his neigh- 
bors. a 

—M. Edouard Detaille, the famous French painter of battle 
pictures, is forty years of age, but does not look more than thirty. 
A somewhat military mustache ornaments his upper lip, and he 
wears his hair cut short and brushed up straight from his fore- 
head. He-dresses in a tight-fitting collarless tunic, and paints in 
a studio which is as barren of ornament as is his dress. 

—Mr. W. 8. Walsh has resigned the editorship of Lippincoit's 
Magazine, to become editor of the Sunday edition of the New York 
Herald, He intends to priut short stories by well-kuown writers 


engagements 











in the Herald, which is something new for that paper. The cus- 
tom of having a special editor for the Sunday editions of daily 
papers is getting to be quite common. When one considers the 
amount of reading matter that some of them publish it is not sur 
prising that its preparation is enough to keep one man busy 

-Mrs. W. J Florence has concluded to retire from the st 
after having played every season for thirty-six years Mrs. Flor- 








ence has acted with her husband ever since their marriage in 
1853, but his arrangement to act ombination with Jefferson 
gives her an opportunity to retire that s has long been seeking, 
Mrs. Florence is a sister of Mrs. Barney Wi liams, at much 
of that actress’s bright and cordial manne She will be missed 
by theatre-goers, while they will admit that she has earned the 
right to a long rest from the fatigues of an exacting profession 

—Life in the White House under the new President is as sim- 
ple as in the most unpretentious fam Breakfast follows faim 
ily prayers at nine o'clock, luncheon is served at one, and dim 
at seven. Baby MeKee breakfasts with the family, and has 
high chair next to the President The President usually retires 
by half past eleven, and is seldom out of bed after twelve 

Miss Emma Eames, a Boston young lady . ide her début 

at the Grand Opera-house, Paris, and according to the newspapers 
has made a success. It is seldom that any but native French 
singers are given a hearing at the Grand Opera-house, and that 


Miss Eames has gained this privilege is a distinction of itself 

—Henry Bergh, the nephew of his uncle, 
dency of the New York Society for the 
Animals, and James M. Brown, the banker, has been eleeted to 


has resigned the presi- 


Prevention of Cruelty to 


fill the vacaney caused bv his resignation Mr. Brown is a sturdily 
built man, who looks as though he would enjoy nothing more than 
i hand-to-hand encounter with a ruffian caught maltreating his 
beasts 

* Buck” Taylo , the “ king of the cow who shared the 





attentions of the English aristocrac vith Buffalo Bill, bas charge 
of the animals belonging to the Wild West Show during the winter. 
His room on the farm is as full of fire-arms as an arsenal, and 
cow-boy costumes hang upon the walls. The bedstead is a big 


four-poster, and the bedding is as dainty 





old fashioned sideboard occupies one el j f tl 
mantel piece Is covered with photog: iph of cow-boys and crowned 
heads, all of them friends of the o« cupant 

—The antiquity of the family of Sir Julian Paunceforte, the new 
English Minister to the United Stat 
Pauncefortes in Englar 
ten, and a Paunceforte 


is undoubted. 





i when the “ Doomsday-Book” was writ 
Prince Edward to Tunis 








riled wi 





Sir Julian was born in Munich in 


Geneva. He was intended for the navy, but accident threw him 
into diplomacy at an early age, and he showed such an aptitude 


for that branch of 





overnment service that he was ke pt there. 


Lady Paunceforte and her daughter, it is believed, will be a s 


great 
yton society 


Mrs. Anastasia Parsells, of Bayonne, New Jersey, not only 
' 


claims to be one hundred and three 


acquisition to Washi 


vears old, but she claims 
What Is more astonishing, and that is to having received not only 
ps of George Washi: 


ton. The number of children who were kissed by the Father of 


one but two good rousing kisses from the 
his Country or who were trotted on his knee must have kept him 
a busy man. The record of no other President shows such an 
amount of work done out of office-lours 

—Edward Everett Hale was the smallest as well as the youngest 
Hege He was a member ol 
the cricket club, and was fond of taking long At the same 
time he was a hard student, and took the second honor in his class. 


man in his class when he entered c« 


Walks 


—Some one who knew Mrs. Ronalds, of London, when she was 
a school-girl in Boston says that she was a belle at sixteen, and 
that even then she had a voice remarkable for its sweetness and 


sympathetic quality. After she married she went to London to 
live, and there she has established a s¢ ] 


m that is more like the 
sort for which Paris was famous than any other in the E 





metropol 3. 


—Jay Gould’s passion for flowers is almost equal to his passion 
for financiering His hot-houses at Irvington on Hudson, 
presided over by Mr. Mangold, are world-famous In one of them 


he has over six thousand orchids, embracing 120 varieties. Mr. 
Mangold succeeded in vetting 


time this winter, but their 


500 of these plants to bloom at on 
owner Was not well enough to go out to 
He had a hundred blooms packed carefully i 
and sent to his New York residence every week 


see them cotton 
One of the hot 


houses is known as the hospital, and there the delicate and sickly 


plants are sent to be nursed back to life, if possible, and it is there 
that Mr. Gould spends the most of his time when visiting his con 
servatories, endeavoring with his owl ban 
of the subject to save the lile of some l 

—A recent * Authors’ Readings” i 





Was made for the beneht of the Copy 


authors who read there ut were hot a 


York readings, was Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, vy 

















“Our Country,” and her famous “ Battle Hymn of the Republic 
This latter was the product of inspiration It t ritte 
during the early days of the war, while Mrs. Howe was in Was 
ington The verses came to her in the it alte she had gor 
to bed, and springing up she wrote them down just as the 
vecurred to her, and published them without changing a word 
Miss Sanger, of Indianapolis, went to Washington in President 

Huarrison’s private party, as she is his confidential stenographe 
and type-writet Miss Sanger has an office in the White Hous« 
next to that of Private Secretary Halford. She is the only woman 
who has occupied so important a position at the nation’s capita 

—Miss “Du ju” Flet her, the author of A ef, is about t rty 
tive years of age, and a blonde, with “ heavy ftlaxet ir and bl 
eves.’ Her father was a Presbyterian missionary, and later United 
States Consul at Naples. Miss Fletcher has spent the most of he 
time in Italy, only leaving that sunny clime for the sunnier one 
Egypt, where she made a v t Nile with a par fB 
tonians, including the late Appleton Miss Fletcher also 
counts Robert Browning among her intimate f nds 

—Miss Jane Smith, or ** Captain Jane Smith is she is known 
to her neighbors in Shiloh, Georgia, has, with the aid of her sister, 
worked a hundred-acre farm since the wa rhe place was then 
only rented by her brother, but after he s killed on the battle 
field “ Captain Jane” put her hand to the plough and didn’t look 
back until she had bought the farm and paid every penny of 
price. The two sisters are up by four o'clock every morning, wi 





ter and summer, and in t nings they weave the 
cloth that makes their clothes Everything 


comes off the farm. 


ing Wille eve 
) they use exce pt coffee 
These ladies were never ill in their lives, 
which proves that hard work does not kill 

—The home of the late Captain Ericsson, in Beach Street, New 
York, is to remain just as he left it for some time to come. Cap 
tain Ericsson lived a very quiet and retired life and a 
one. He arose very early in the morn 


verv busy 
g and ate a light break 
He appreciated the valu 
of time and the inroads made upon it by visitors, so he denied 
himself to every one but his associates 
but he walked in the evening, because he 
freer from dust and other impurities. Lower Broadway was his 
favorite walking-place, but some two and a half years ago, when 
the electric-lights were put up, he abandoned it, and took all his 
exercise under a glass suu-bath on the roof of his house, 


fast, after which he began his work. 


He was fond of walking, 


hought the air was 
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Littte Girts’ Sprine Hats 


Economics in Art Work. 
BY AN AMATEUR. 
tes does not tell how Robinson Crusoe 


managed without paints on his island. It 
is not to be supposed that the famous mariner’s 
artistic sense was highly developed. Without 
being shipwrecked, however, there are many 
whose disasters are financial, who, wishing to do 
a bit of painting “ for love or money,” find them- 
selves without the dollars or cents for the neces- 
sary purchase at the color shops 
Ingenious people may improvise a variety of 
colors with a very small outlay. <A shifty lady 
found herself stranded on the sea-shore with sev- 
enty miles of wilderness between her and a cake 
of crimson lake. 
with pokeberries. 


She made a good warm color 

Her argument was: “ People 
will stain my very best table-cloth with strawberry 
juice. Why should I not paint a strawberry with 
the color of strawberry ?” Good reds, ochres, 
and bistres may be picked up by the handful on 
the road-side, and a little rabbing down will make 
them quite free from grit. These can be used to 
good advantage, with a little mucilage added for 
water-color, or oil for canvas painting. There is 
nothing original about this, because the base of 
all the light reddish browns is oxide of iron, which 
colors earth, A strong infusion of coffee makes 
a good solid wash, and a variety of tones may be 
obtained from roasted Java 

Once, when a child, I made an endeavor to 
imitate Benjamin West's ingenuity, but to con- 
vert the hair of a cat’s tail into a paint-brush was 
a difficult task. The hair of that particular cat 
was evidently not suitable for artistic purposes. 
A Persian puss would probably have yielded bet- 
ter materials. I found out afterward that the 
making of a good brush was a fine art. Inside 
of a cow’s ear there are very delicate and supple 
hairs, out of which the usual brash is made. 

It is rather with water than oil colors that such 
experiments have been tried as have proved to be 
economical successes. There are many young 
girls who, having the skill to paint, are alarmed 
at the outset by the expense. To lay in a good 
stock of oil-paints costs considerable money, but 
of water-colors you can get enough to paint al- 
most any subject at a very small expenditure. 
All the colors in the rainbow are not necessary ; 
a few will answer every purpose. Buy Prussian 
blue, Vandyck brown, yellow ochre, rose madder, 
crimson lake, and a plate of lamp-black. As 
only these are needed, you can afford the finest 
quality. But how can you paint without Chinese 
white and gamboge ? asks the novice. You can- 
not paint without a good stock of white. Chinese 
white is easily procured. Buy ten cents’ worth 
of oxide of zine at your druggist’s, and if used 
wisely this will last for along time. It should be 
mixed only as it is needed, for it hardens quickly. 
This is the mixing process: take about as much 
zine as can be held on the end of a penknife 
blade, and mix with an equal quantity of thin 
gum-arabic water; it must be thoroughly mixed, 
and should be about the consistency of ordinary 
water-color paint. Gamboge, which is one of the 
finest of all colors, is the least expensive when 
bought in a lump at the druggist’s. Twenty-five 
cents’ worth ought to last for years. Gamboge 
should be handled carefully, for it is very friable, 
and crumbles at the least touch. This is the 
only yellow necessary. It makes a beautiful 
green when mixed. with Prussian blue, and an 
orange when combined with red. A few cochi- 
neal bugs, well pounded and boiled down with 
water, then strained, make a brilliant carmine; 
this color can be kept if put in a phial and well 
corked. Adding white to cochineal solution 
makes a good pink. 

The expense of a china palette is about seven- 
ty-five cents. Nowa slab of glass, which can be 
obtained from any glazier, or a white tile, which 
may be bought for fifteen cents, will make an ex- 
cellent palette, quite as good as a regular one. 


For oil-colors the tile is better than a wooden | 


palette, as it is cleaned much more readily. 
There are many other useful expedients which | 
may be resorted to. Jean 
Francois Millet, who lived 
for a while at Brest, could 
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paints. 


or dextrine, 





tity of color powder many yards 
of cheese-cloth or muslin may be | 
decorated with flowers or other | 
designs, as well as if two or three | 
dollars had been spent on the 


paint running, and will not af- | 
fect the clearness of the painting. | 

Paint powders used crude by 
color dealers for thin oil-paints, | 
which are cheap, can be made to | 
serve for many things. An in- 
vestment of ten cents will procure | 
about a table-spoonful each of | 
black, white, yellow, blue, and | 
green powder. 


With this quan- | 


A wide-brimmed white cashmere hat is shown 
on the other figure, with a shirred brim drawn on 


| wires, and a high puffed crown. A white ribbon 


band surrounds the crown, and the brim is caught 
up on one side with a ribbon bow, 


Out-door Toilettes. 
Tue dress illustrated in Fig. 1 is of greenish 
gray cashmere enlivened with dark green moiré. 
The gathered skirt has a border composed of 


| three bands of moiré at the bottom of the front. 


The back and sides are hung in broad straight 
pleats. The jacket-bodice has an open front 
with Directoire revers faced with moiré and a 
short basque back. The sash, of brocaded rib- 


| bon in light and dark green, crosses the front and 


With white as a foundation, a | 
little water, and some gum-arabic 


the necessary 


tones and colors can be made. 
One point the amateur must nev- 
er forget: whether the materials 
are expensive or not, unless the 
work is done with conscientious | 
care and fidelity, it will look 
cheap, and find no acceptance 
either with friend or purchaser. | 





wires run in 


Little Girls’ Spring Hats. 


THE small capote shown on the 
first figure of the cut is made of 
embroidered white lace and nar- 
row white ribbon. It has a high 
Normandy crown of stiff mull, 
and a peaked brim, close at the 
sides and flaring at the top, made 
of a strip of the lace stiffened and 
shaped by means of two white 


The crown is 


draped with two lace scarfs, each 
formed of two rows of lace joined 
at the straight edges, the scarfs 
connected by ribbon bows at the points along the 
middle of the crown. A ribbon rosette is in the 


front, and another connects the strings. 





not afford to buy colors, 
so he painted with pitch 
on a barn door. Once 
I went with a lady friend 
to sketch by the sea-side, 
and she purposely en- 
sconced herself near a rath- 
er odorous pile of clam 
shells, When asked to 
move, she declined budg- 
ing, declaring that the 
clam shells were her natu- 
ral paint cups. She deftly 
washed out several shells, 
and had a number of con- 
venient little palettes. 

Water-color paper, if 
good, is always expensive, 
a pad of the best quality 
costing from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar and a 
quarter, Very heavy pa- 
per must be used, for oth- 
erwise the color will sink, 
giving the work a muddy 
and cloudy look. Some 
artists prefer buying paper 
by the sheet, and stretching 
it as required, Cut the 
paper the exact size need- 
ed, sponge it thoroughly on 
both sides, and then run a 
brush with very little muci- 
lage on it carefully around 
the edge; then press it 
perfectly smooth on a 
drawing-board. It must be 
done carefully, otherwise 
the paper will be a mass 
of blisters and useless. It 
is a troublesome process, 
and an amateur rarely suc- 
ceeds with it. 

For decorative work on 
paper, silk, or velvet, the 
best quality of bronze or 
gold powder is most effec- 
tive, although the second 
grade will answer for many 
purposes. The following 
mixture is very serviceable 
and durable: take about a 
salt-spoonful of the gold 
or bronze and mix with it 
an equal quantity of the 
oxide of zine and mucilage 
water; this will make 
enough for quite a number 
of letters. Never mix too 
much of it, for it hardens 
almost immediately. I 
found it troublesome to 
lay on the gold with either 
a brush or a pen, and it 
was suggested that a wood- 
en toothpick should be 
tried, and this turned out 
to be a great success. 
Since then the toothpick 
has been always used. The 
oxide of zine without the 
gold powder is excellent as 
foundation for silk paint- 
ing of all kinds. Water- 
colors are apt to run on 
silk, but if this white mix- 
ture is put on very lightly 
over the drawing on the 








hangs in a loop and fringed ends on the left side. 
A white silk muslin cravat bow is at the throat, 
with a lace jabot extending down the front. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of old-rose camel’s-hair 
combined with the same material with shaded 
figured stripes. The gathered front of the skirt 
is of plain goods, the sides and back are striped, 
and in a draped breadth which is added on the 
back the two are intermingled. The round bodice 


is so contrived as to produce the effect of a low 


gathered waist of plain material over a striped 
guimpe with sleeves. The sash is of wide repped 
ribbon. 





By Any Other Name. 

ONG before. Legislatures and markets were 
agitated with the question of oleomargarine, 
almost every good German housewife had a little 
jar of oleomargarine of her own, which she digni- 
fied by no such long name, but which her children 
liked upon their bread as well as they would have 
liked butter. She bought her suet and “ tried” it 
out over the fire, and when its extract was entirely 
surrendered she added to about a gallon of it a 
cupful of milk, a great spoonful of salt, and as 
much sugar, all while it was hot; then she strain- 
ed it and set it away to solidify, and households 
that could not afford butter went their way re 
joicing, never knowing that they had not some- 


| thing just as nice. 














OUT-DOOR TOILETTES. 


| silk, it will prevent the Fig. 1.—CasuMere anp Moiré Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Pain 
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A STORY OF THE BLIZZARD. 
BY ANNE EARLE. 


LOVE my home, and the care of it is my chief 

delight. Not that I would rather sweep than 
attend a matinée, or that dusting and putting to 
rights please me more than driving or dancing, 
but I do find the results of the sweeping and 
dusting very remunerative, and so it is, perhaps, 
that although much of every variety of house- 
work falls to my lot, I would not exchange it for 
that of any one I know. 

Perhaps by some it might not be considered an 
altogether blissful occupation to keep house for 
five boys of various tastes, and these boys not 
sons who must respect one’s idiosyncrasies and 
Twenty-four 
vears are a great many for an unmarried young 
woman to acknowledge, but they would still be 
too few to allow me the honor of owning those 


obey one’s behests. No, indeed 


five trooping figures over whose board and lodg- 
ing it is still my pleasure and my duty to preside. 
The boys are my brothers, and if anybody thinks 
that they look up to me with mute reverence and 
restrained fear, he or she is entirely mistaken. 
Three of them, Frank and Tom and Willis, are 
older than I, and Jerry and Phil are younger. 
Phil is the only one of us who has vet to attain 
What there may be to do of a suf 
nature when that event shall 
transpire in the spring I have not been able to 
Phil is a darling; he shall have 


his majority 


ficiently celebrative 


imagine as yet 
the best there is. 
We live in a suburb where there is said to be 
plenty of malaria about. Anybody 
to pity us on that account is welcome. 


who cares 
We could 
not begin to afford such a pleasant house if it 
not for that report of malaria which de 
presses the rents, As it is, we occupy a detached 
residence of rather imposing appearance, with 
sufficient ground about it for a beshrubbed lawn 
before our door, and vegetable gardens with an 


were 


ornamental hen-house at the rea 
I bought 
the library curtains with the egg money, my friend 


This hen-house is my chief pride. 





the grocer chancing to be in need while ¢ 





The garden does not flourish as richly: 


ecarce 





in fact, I do not think that a more perverse spot 
of ground exists. Despite my constant struggle 


to keep the weeds under and encourage the ve 





tables, it rarely yields enough of anything to serve 


us once around ata meal. The boys never cease 


to be jocular over my “ crops,” and as they occa 
good things, we are in 
debted to the garden so far, at rate, Per- 
haps, too, I save something on it in the end, as I 
nearly alwavs have a little left from the week’s 


allowance to lav aside for improvements about 


sionally say some very 


any 


the house 

This time I shall keep my savings for Phil's 
birthday. How earnestly I hope for inspiration 
against that greatday! We chatter like magpies 
over it when Phil is not about, but we come to no 
decision. We reflect by way of stimulating our 
invention with enthusiasm. We say: “ Phil is 
the last of us: we shall never have a coming of 
age again in the family.” Then we bethink 
how jolly he is. Whatever may arise, he has al 
What should 


Ways spirits and cheer for us all 
we do without him ? 

But this only enhances Phil's value in our eves, 
and renders the expression of our appreciation 
more difficult than ever 

The boys go into the city every day to busi- 
I shut the door upon them at eight o'clock 
exch morning, and the train which bears them 
homeward does not whistle at the depot until 
“six fifteen,” as we time-table dependents learn 
to call it. I like these long days with the boys 
away. There is enough to do, for nothing is 
ever put in its place while they are at home 
Newspapers, books, music, cards, and I am sorry 
to say cigar ashes, are strewn all over the library 
and sitting-room ; slippers, house coats, and more 
cigar ashes abound upstairs; but, after all, I am 
able and willing to put things to rights once a 
day, and I notice that if they are faithfully at- 
tended to once, they cannot become so confused 
in a single evening as to render it an endless task 
to set them in order again. 

As for the use of tobacco, I do not approve of 
it any more than any other woman; I am sure 
that there would not be more than half as much 
to do in the house without it, and the odor of the 
deserted cigar end is perhaps the poorest in the 
world; but the boys must have a home—that is 
the main point—and if they were not allowed to 
do as they chose in their home, they might not 
care about it as much as they do 

We are not as a family given to outside 
social duties. Among ourselves we are lively 
enough, but since we left the city we have found 
it impossible to keep pace with the demands of 
society, and have comfortably learned to give up 
the effort. 
cards of invitation, and these we return and ac- 
knowledge, but then we pause. 

Of our immediate neighbors we see little Upon 
one side of us live a gentleman and his wife with 
their two half-grown children. The lady is usual- 
ly in town, As she has solicited subscriptions 
from me more than once, I know that she is the 
treasurer of a charitable guild, and has not a 
great deal of time at her own disposal or that 
of her family. Upon our other hand lives an 
elderly widow with her son, a brown-whiskered 
young man who is facetiously supposed by the 
boys to cast admiring glances at me. His name 
is Mannerton, and he is known among us as Mr 
Manitoba. Of the people farther along we do 
not even know the names, and opposite us is only 
a thickly hedged park, with a vacant mansion 
somewhere in its invisible midst. This park and 
its facilities for concealing “tramps” suggest 
such terrible things to Abby that I rejoice that 
the kitchen window does not command a view of 
it, lest she should find the prospect too alarming. 

Abby is our respectable widow who does general 
house-work, She is an excellent, faithful creature, 


ness, 


We still receive a few visits, a few 
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who does not think once a week too often to 
polish the windows, and cooks exactly to the 
boys’ taste. Her drawbacks are a highly nervous 
temperament and a preference—which appears to 
take its rise in economy—for forcing us to use 
daily the cracked or broken dishes, when left to 
herself, or over-worn table-cloths and napkins. It 
grieves her that we should insist upon eating 
from our best every day, and she atones for the 
necessity of using a whole service by an ingenious 
employment of the articles for purposes for which 
they were not intended. Thus it seems to her 
far more frugal to serve Frank’s toast in a coffee 
saucer than in its silver rack, and any use what- 
ever of covered dishes she considers in the light 
of prodigal waste. But her chief characteristic, 
after all, is her faculty for being frightened. If 
I had born with “nerves” I never could 
have endured her terrors, which would have been 
unfortunate, in view of her many and superior 
advantages 

When we arose on that particular morning in 
March, so filled with recollections for the inhab- 
itants of the Northeastern States, it was snowing, 
and snowing with an accompanying combination 
of wind and extreme cold most unusual to our 
climate. 

Indeed there seemed to be something out of 
the common in everything that morning. At 
breakfast we were extremely talkative over the 
different experiences throngh which we had al- 
ready passed. Frank and Tom had found their 
toilette pitchers frozen stiff and solid; Willis had 
arisen a whole hour earlier than usual and attended 
to the furnace, although it had always before been 
necessary to arouse him when it was his turn to 
perform that duty. Abby had committed the 
praiseworthy but, for her, amazing extravagance 
of having the log fire in the dining-room blazing 
high for us as we came down. There was some- 
thing about it different from other days at the 
very beginning—at least it seems so to me now 
as | look back upon it in the fuller light of sub- 
sequent occurrences, 

The boys were very frisky at breakfast, al- 
though there was nothing especially new in that. 
As | kissed them each when the meal was over, 
and stood upon the hall chairto pull their ulster 
coilars over their ears, I could not help thinking 
how forlorn it must be to Jet one man go his 
way alone day after day. I was proud of my 
five, and so 1 was injudicious enough to tell them 

“| would rather lave five more than one less,” 
I remarked, genially, as they were about to de- 
part, 

“ But the way of it will probably be,” Jerry re- 
plied, turning around to laugh as he followed the 
others out, * that you will have one more and five 
less. There is Manitoba, you know.” 

As I rushed after him with an appropriate re 
spouse, the icy wind quite blew my breath away. 
I thought it wise to reserve my repartee, espe- 
cially as none of the boys would stop to hear it. 
Already they were tramping sturdily along the 
road, with bent to the blast and hands 
plunged deep in pockets ; their united voices 
reached me confusedly through the wind, order- 
ing me into the house; and indeed I was glad to 
shut myself away from the edge of the weather, 
even at the necessity of leaving Jerry unwith- 
Reflecting upon this after- 
ward, it seemed to me perhaps the most unusual 
circumstance of any which had yet occurred. 

The morning sped quickly away under press 
of work, and as it passed, the wind rose higher 
and the storm increased. One or two tradesmen 
called before noon to see if they could send me 
up anything, as “it was so bad outside” that I 
might not be able to get down to their stores. 
In the city I had learned to distrust these ac- 
commodating oues ; it was always with them that 
the difficulties in short weights and discrepancies 
between my memory and the books used to ap- 
pear, but now I was willing to consider the suspi- 
cious act a kindness. 

Abby and I decided to have a clam chowder for 
dinner. All the boys liked it, and it presented 
so cheering an appearance as it steamed upon 
the table for stormy evenings. Here was certain- 
ly a great storm, and I suggested to Abby that we 
should make it a great chowder, telling her at the 
same time that 1 would come into the kitchen 
myself and prepare an extra quantity of ingre- 
dients under her direction, that she might be in- 
spired to do her best. 

When I visited her later in the afternoon she 

was pragressing deliciously in the proposed un- 
dertaking, and I complimented her warmly but 
designingly upon the contents of the bubbling pot. 
She was evidently becoming alarmed at the vio- 
lence of the storm. 
I don’t see how the young gentlemen is ever 
goin’ to get home,” she said, anxiously look 
ing at the whirling white blind without. “I 
wouldn’t think any one could tell a thing where 
they was, let alone the cold.” 

“It is not far to the depot,” I reminded her, 
comfortably; “they could go that distance in 
any storm that we ever have in this part of the 
country.” 

Abby was a weak creature. It entertained me 
to see how calm she instantly became; yet even 
as I spoke to her a little dash of feminine worry 
arose within my own soul. The wind was sweep- 
ing against each side of the house alternately, 
whipping the thickly falling snow into finest 
powder, howling dismally about the doors, and 
dying away in lingering squeals among the chitm- 
neys above us. There was no more visible out- 
line of the Mannerton residence than if we were 
in the midst of a sand-storm in the desert. 

“T have never seen it like this before,” I con- 
fessed, unwisely ; “I only hope the train will be 
on time.” 

Abby was demoralized once more. “ Ob, what 
if it shouldn’t ?” she exclaims, almost tearfully. 
“What if it should not come out to-night at 
all?” 

“That is not possible,’ 


been 


heads 


ered by my sareasin, 


’ I answered, hastily, 
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regretting my recent display of anxiety; “trains 
always run. The potatoes are ready—had I bet- 
ter put them in now? We shall have a gorgeous 
chowder, shall we not? No one can make such 
chowders as you when you try.” 

After some further assistance, I ventured to 
leave Abby in re-established serenity, while I 
lighted the lamps and made the final prepara- 
tions for the boys’ home-coming. The library, the 
sitting-room, the hall, were soon all brightly illu- 
minated, the dining-room was ready, and of quite 
inviting appearance, with its table of shining sil- 
ver and glass, its snapping, crackling fire, and 
cheerful crimson hangings. As I finished my la- 
bors and drew the last curtain, it occurred to me 
that it was a pity there should be no light visible 
from the outside for the boys to see as they came 
up the street. The parlor was the only room on 
the side of the house nearest their approach. 
This was a long, seldom used apartment of state 
with a bay-window. After further reflection, I 
not only lighted the parlor lamp by way of a bea- 
con, but the fire as well. There was an immense 
fireplace with logs ready laid. We might all 
want to sit around it this evening. There had 
been no fire here since the last night of the old 
year. It was a holiday institution, this fire. 

I returned to the kitchen, quite glowing with 
the effect of my late exertions. Abby was peer- 
ing contentedly into the oven at a masterly apple- 
pie, which already showed faint promise of brown- 
ing; Dan, the cat, lay as contentedly on the 
opposite side of the hearth, with his toes tucked 
under him; upon the range the chowder was 
seething fragrantly. It was a peaceful scene, 
which the sound of the raging storm without 
only served to render the more attractive. 

As I opened my mouth to express my satisfac- 
tion an unusual shriek of the wind quite drowned 
my words, and at the same moment a bang like 
a heavy blow sounded against the front door at 
the other side of the house. 

There was an instant of paralyzed silence, then 
Abby dropped upon her knees and uttered a loud 
shriek, while Dan untucked his toes alertly and 
drew farther from her. My own alarm, which 
had been but momentary, died at once at the 
sound of Abby’s ery. I faced her somewhat 
fiercely. 

“Get up this minute!” 
ean you be so foolish ?” 

“Did you hear the noise?” she asked, in an 
awed voice, sitting upon her heels and seeming 
to listen for a repetition of it. 

‘Of course 1 did. It was nothing but the 
wind. Why don’t vou get up ?” 

She heeded my words no more than if they had 
not been spoken. “It was a bad sign,”’ she said, 
still sitting upon her heels. ‘I had such a dream 
last week—” 

“Stop!” I commanded, loftily; “I will not 
hear a word of your nonsense. You may stay 
liere if you choose ; I will go to the door myself 
and see what made the noise. When I tell you 
that it was only the storm, you will be ashamed 
of yourself, I hope.” 

“Don’t go!” she begged, beginning to cry. 
“Tt was a knock—you won't find anything. It 
was a knock of warning.” . 

The situation was becoming weird. It was 
already dark, the wind was fairly howling, 
and Abby was beside herself with fright. I was 
obliged to be very severe with her, to keep my 
own nerves well in command, but the sight of 
my superior courage seemed only to arouse in 
her deeper fear lest harm should come to me. 
All my scoldings, all my arguments, so far from 
calming her, only increased the torrent of her 
tears and pleadings, and when realizing this fact 
I ceased to expostulate with her, and turned to 
leave the kitchen, she seized my skirt in the ex- 
tremity of her apprehension and held it fast. 

So from words*it came to something of a strug- 
gle between us, which ended in my tearing my- 
self from her grasp and locking her into the 
kitchen. 

As I passed along the hall, the glimpses into 
the row of cheerful rooms on my left quite re- 
stored my mind to its natural state. By the sit- 
ting-room clock, the most to be relied on of all 
our clocks, I could see that it lacked but a min- 
ute or two of 6.15. Good! The boys would be 
here in ten minutes at the outside. Of course 
there was nothing which need alarm any one in 
the noise that we had heard. If I had not been 
so sure of that, I might have been less willing to 
convince Abby. 

I listened. There was not a sound 
that made by the wind, which blew 
against the door that it was only with great dif- 
ficulty that I could unbolt it. Leaning with all 
my weight against it, I turned the knob, where- 
upon it was instantly pushed open with a force 
of wind and smothering snow that extinguished 
the light above me and sent me staggering back- 
ward, 

I braced myself, gasping and half blinded, and 
there in the dim light, half covered by the pow- 
dery drifting snow, lay the body of a man across 
our threshold. 

What may have been my sensations at that 
sight I shall never be able to tell. I have no 
recollection of any fear or thought of myself; I 
only realized keenly that the motionless mass 
before me was a human being whom death was 
threatening. With a strength which was not my 
own I dragged and bundled it into the hall and 
shut it in. The wind meanwhile had made a 
wreck of the place, and pushed and struggled 
against the door behind which Abby was se- 
cured, so that I was not surprised to hear her 
cries for help above the noise of the storm. To 
show this man to her might be the death of her. 
What should I do? Would the boys never 
come ? 

Once more that fearless, desperate energy 
seemed to possess me. The parlor door was but 
a few feet away. I threw it open wide, and then 
seizing the prostrate helpless figure by its collar, 








I commanded. “ How 


excepting 
so firmly 











I dragged it with what haste I could along the 
hall, over the sill, into the room 

And now, what did I know concerning frozen 
people? Nothing But brandy was warming, 
surely! He shouki have brandy to drink; he 
should be rubbed with brandy. Oh, was it not 
a providence which prompted me to light that 
fire! 

As I flew to the dining-room I was dimly con- 
scious that Abby was beating loudly at the kitch- 
en door and calling my name. With no further 
thonght of her, however, 1 was back in the par- 
lor rolling a rug for the stranger's unconscious 
head, pouring the brandy down his throat, down 
his neck, over his clothes, and rubbing his hands 
with all my might. 

He was a sunburnt bearded man of seafaring 
appearance, clad in a thick suit of dark cloth, 
without any second coat for warmth. Instead of 
a linen shirt, he wore one of blue flannel, and the 
ends of a red silk necktie straggled from be- 
neath its loose collar. His hair aud beard, both 
worn quite short, were slightly gray; his hands 
were hardened and rough, like those of a labor- 
ing-man, I should have supposed him to be a 
sailor, and his age about forty years. 

At last, as I still watched him, his breathing 
seemed to change It grew deeper and more 
regular, like that of a person in a heavy sleep. 
I poured another dose of brandy into his mouth. 
This time I was sure that he swallowed. What 
more could I do for him? Nothing that I could 
think of. 

At this moment Abby’s voice sounded louder 
than ever through the house, and for the first 
time serious fear and pity for her took possession 
of me; so, hastily covering my sleeping sailor 
with rugs, I left the parlor, locking the door be- 
hind me. 

There were my two antipodes safely barred 
asunder My knees fairly smote together with 
the weakness of reaction, but I summoned my 
courage, and steadied myself sufficiently to take 
down the extinguished hall lamp and made my 
way back to the kitchen. If I should find Abby 
haif sane I might tell her what had happened, 
but her cries and sobs convinced me, before I 
had reached her, that I had best be silent. 

As I entered the room she backed dumbly into 
a-chair and sat there staring at me with all her 
eyes, prepared to either break into renewed wail- 
ing or to resume her natural manner, as the situ- 
ation might demand. Terrified as she had been, 
her mood had entirely changed at the sight of me, 
but it was an uncertain mood always. I felt that 
everything depended on my calmness of manner. 

“There!” I said, advancing with counterfeit 
triumph. “I hope you are satisfied now that 
nothing was the matter. The lamp was blown 
out, the hall was half full of snow, and it has 
taken me all this time to—to put it to rights 
again. 

It occurred to me that Abby might think it 
strange that I should spend over half an hour 
with no lamp in putting the hall in order, I 
glanced at her doubtfully, but she was not 
critical. 

‘““Pve been a-hollerin’ and a-callin’ all the time 
you was gone,” she said, with a little sniff and an 
uncertain smile. “I was afraid you’d come to 
harm. I knew you wouldn't find anything at the 
door. It is a warning of bad luck when it is 
struck like that. You never find anything.” 

I was half tempted to controvert her foolish 
wisdom by telling what I had found, but if she 
should faint, or have a fit or anything, what 
should I do then? What if the boys should not 
be able to get home, and I should be obliged to 
remain all night alone with the knowledge of that 
terrible presence in the parlor? I was as afraid 
of it now as Abby could have been. No power 
on earth could move me to unlock that door 
again, and yet horrible thoughts of the man 
haunted me. Would he rob the house and van- 
ish? Let him! That would be as_ nothing. 
Was he reviving now, to emerge presently by 
force and be the death of Abby? Was he dead ” 

“Have you heard the train whistle yet?” I 
asked, thoughtlessly. 

Abby glanced at the clock. ‘Oh, what ‘ll we 
do,” she cried in distress, “if the gentlemen’s 
come to harm ?” 

My overstrained nerves nearly gave way, Why 
should I spare her everything when she would 
spare me nothing? I laughed hysterically; my 
brain was becoming positively flighty. If she 
should see it! 

“ How is the chowder ?” I suggested, desperate- 
ly. “You are not forgetting that, I hope. The 
young gentlemen will be hungry when they 
come.” 

As usual, she was immediately diverted. From 
agony at the idea of losing all the boys to anxi- 
ety over her chowder was but a step to her, She 
rushed hastily to the kettle and pulled it aside. 

“T clean forgot that lovely chowder,” she said, 
self-reproachfully, “and if P'd’a let it burn I'd 
never ’a forgiven myself.” 

Ah, what an hour that was! For it was a full 
hour before the furious stamping and shufHling, 
unmistakably of the boys’ doing, made itself 
heard upon the veranda. It was always I who 
let the boys in; to-night I fairly Hew to respond 
to the welcome riot at the door, 

Such a set of snow images as they were, beat- 
ing their hats and stamping about the hail, tell- 
ing me all at once news of the storm, and their 
luck in getting home at all, But I hardly heard 
their words. The very sound of their voices was 
music to me, no matter what they said. At 
length Phil recalled me to myself. 

“Isn't this atmosphere a trifle vinous 2” he re- 
marked, moving his nostrils sensitively like a lit- 
tle rabbit; “has any one been called to the bar 
since morning ?” 

“Oh, boys!” I said, finding my tongue at last, 
and beginning at the same time to walk about 
among them like a mad creature, “don’t say any- 
thing to frighten Abby, but I have a man in the 
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parlor. He came here—he fell in—he seemed to 
be nearly dead. Oh, do go in and see.” 


Apparently they understood my incoherent 





that he considered me a heroine in the matter of 
our other wayfarer, and he confided to Phil, who 
in turn confided to me, that he was fascinated 
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vals with French knots of terra-cotta color; the 
flowers are respectively embroidered with shades 
of blue-green and fawn-color arranged so as to 
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‘He wasn’t frozen, then ?” I exclaimed, breath- | stant and aggravating reference to Mr, Manitoba | this design at the South Kensington School was | that looks out fr this non-Parisian sett 
less. and his supposed aspirations toward me. Among | of peacock blue plush, with the flowers worked ‘Frau Oberin,” by which title Sister Superior 
“Not a bit of it,” Frank answered, putting his | ourselves | had always enjoyed that time-honored | solidly in lighter blue silks, and the stems, sta- | Wanda von Vertzen is Teutonically known, soon 
hand comfortingly on my shoulder. “If he was, | fiction as much as any one, but in the presence | mens, and tendrils done in gold thread. enters the n, fresh from her labors 
he has thawed. Everything has been done for | of a stranger it became most embarrassing and 1 the G vhere 1 eds oveupv 
him that can be done. He is only very sound | well worth refuting. If it had not been that the | the s e intended for 150. and w he vounget 
asleep and very drunk, How in the world did | innocent ones must also starve, I should have The Mary J. Drexel Home and Philadel- | Sisters are systematically tra i in the art of 
you get hin in there ?” , | punished Phil by hot suggesting griddle-cakes to | phia Mother-House of Deaconesses. sympathetic and conscientious nurs Matron 
Then I told them all about it. Not an over- | Abby for breakfast. Nothing else was possible ire ‘ > y, kindly, and ener c, sias vithal in 
shoe was removed until the end of my story. As to us excepting our coffee. See illustration on page 265. her osen ¢ se of usefulness informs tl 
I finished, I saw, in looking from Frank to the oth- | Dr. Otis had two homes, so he told us; one | getty Girard Avenue, between Twenty | er that there are t six of the Sisters in 
ers, that there were six manly figures about me. | with his mother a short distance farther in the second Street and Corinthian Avenue, in the ill, including sixt , itio ind that, with 
“ Have there always been six of you?” Lasked, | country than we, and one with his sister in the | good city of Philadelphia, is the Mary J. Drexel 1 few exceptions, all are of Gern irth or pat 
mentally recounting them. “1 dare say there city. Each believed him safe with the other | Home and Mother-house of Deaconesses. The | enta None of t id come from Kaiser 
may have been; 1 should not be surprised at during his present disappearance, No one ever | distinctive title borne by it is the maiden name ve The beg 3 consisted of a Superior and 
anything.” worried about him. of an excellent and beloved lady of German six Sisters from Iserlohn, in Germa vho w 
They laughed. “The train stops here for the He had graduated three years ago at a medi- | origin, whose relatives enjoy world-wide distin settled here o e7 of June, 1884. and of w n 
night,” Phil explained, “so we brought Dr. Otis | eal college, since which time he had studied in | tion as members of the celebrated banking firm | four are st 1 house I'welve ybyia 
home with us. I wouldn’t let the boys tell you | France and Germany. I gathered from the far- | of Drexel, Morgan, & Co. Her religious affilia- | tioners have been receit since last Ma Ma 
that there was an extra one, and you wouldn’t | from-anxious manner in which he spoke of build- | tions were with the Roman Catholic Church, her | inquire into the p ‘ ties of reception. but fev 
notice it, so you have been in the dark all this | ing his practice ‘in time,” that he was not de- | moral ¢ acteristics such as have clothed the | are received, and fewer still are retained, beea 
time. You ought to be obliged to us for bring- | pendent upon it for supplying the necessities | memory of many of its feminine saints with un of the lack of needful qualifications. Six week 
ing you a doctor for your patient.” of life, but was perfectly able to invest in the | fading brightness and beauty. This magnificent ire ordinarily sufficient to determine whether t 
































So the stranger was a physician! I had had | expense of preparation, and await the returns as | building isa husband’s memorial of her, and also | vocation of Deaconess be the one to which+thev are 
little to do with physicians in my day, but all [ | long as might be necessary. of their beloved son and daughter. While the | really called. If not, they are kindly dismiss¢ 
had met had been middle-aged and grave. This | © him that hath shail be given.” For my | latter was vet alive the project of such an insti If accepted, thev receive what may be called t 
one was young and smiling. own part I was assured that he would not have tution was eagerly discussed between father and Kaiserswerth ¢ ip, and enter into the list of pro 

“Arve you sure that the man will get well?” I] long to wait. He was young, to be sure, and | daughter in the quiet seclusion of a room in | bationers 
asked him, hardly pausing to make hin welcome. | lively, two qualities which had never before con- | Hait-moon Street, London. Before its consum- Prior to admis al ‘ late mus 

‘Lam,” he answered, unhesitatingly; “as sure } nected themselves in my mind with a possible | mation the young and beautiful life of the daugh- forward to the Rev. A. Cordes. rector of t it 
as I am that but for you he would be a dead man | medical adviser. Still, he could speak very seri- | ter had also closed, but her prayer that her father | stitution, a certiticave of baptism, the written con- 
now.” ously, and he had a little line of thought between might be preserved to witness its completion has sent of parents o lardia evtifieate of past 

“But vou said—some one said—that he had | his brows which marked him for me at once as | been granted, is to her Christian character, physician's certifi 
been drinking: perhaps that was my fault; I intelligent and worthy of confidence, | John D, Lankenau, the founder, is a native of | cate of heaith, testimony from the fa y which 
gave him some brandy.” Some time has passed since the great storm, | Bremen, Germany, a rich retired merchantof Phil she may have been emploved, and a short skete 
~ Phillaughed again. “I should think vou did,” | but it is still constantly suggested to our minds | adelphia,a man accustomed to do rather than to | of her life, w n! self ong the pre 
he said; “ you gave it to him all over, and he had | in consequence of the many innovations to which | talk, and to whom every day is one of donation to ) ners, if acceptable, s nains for at least 
had enough before. I shouldn’t be surprised if | it gave rise. this or other philanthropic establishment En- i vears t LDpo i dress { shed b 
he were to stay asleep for a week. He was more | Dr. Otis drops in among us so often that he | dowment the Drexel Home has none yet. Oth e institution, a ‘ es | 
drank than he was frozen.” might almost be one of us. He very soon for- | ers ave not denied the privilege of co-operation ¢ instru This. as a 

* Bat he would have been frozen if it had not got to apologize for the frequeney ot his VISItS 5 He is president of the corpora n controling the of sound from the near distance 
been for your sister,” our physician insisted. our house seems to lie on the direct route to his | property, also of the board governing the adjacent vo mus From the « g 





He was a hearty guest. If he entertained the | every destination, and we have not had a chow- | German Hospital, and finds in Charles H. Maye: the approved pass into that of t sisters 
remotest objection to chowder, he disguised it | der since that great day that he has not received | the German Consul at Philadelphia, an admira- | 0 )- Sisters In this they ¢ for two 
ably We had a lively meal, and after it was | an especial invitation to share it with us. ble vice-president, and efficient coadjutors in the | o ee years, when t , ' aitio 
over and he had superintended the removing of I know now that in all his experience he has | trustees of both institutions, The strain of prac- | of hands, ordained Deaconesses, according to the 


our strange sailor to a bed, he made himself very 
agreeable both in conversation and in singing for 


never heard of so valiant a performance as my 
encounter with Mr, Abby—so we have named him 


beneficence to the sick sorrowing so 


tical and g 
markedly conspicuous in the Teutonic constitu 





form used at Kaisersw 


Not only are the De 




















us in a charming voice. I was a little feeble —and subsequent self-control, Iam beginning | tion has always been prominent in the “ City of | ing at the German Hospital, | ilso in parochial 
after my recent shocks, but feebleness was a Jux- | to positively value his opinion. Brotherly Love.” William Penn, on his way | work among the poor and sick and need\ In 
ury surrounded by these stalwart ones The Mr. Abby, by the-way, has proved to be quite thither to take possession of his domain, nursed this assistant Capacity they render invaluable se 
wind might rave and tear and blow us all away | an acquisition in spite of his unpromising intro the sick of small-pox on board the Welcome, | vices in many places lo distant localities they 
so that it blew us all together. Even Abby’s | duction to us, At Abby’s request, Frank con- | and also ministered to the wants of their minds | are frequently detailed as nurses in case of press 
face was wreathed in smiles as she lingered over | sented to take her husband’s affairs in charge, | and hearts. The German Hospital, owned and | ing need. In eréches in kindergarten and other 
the dinner dishes and listened to the music and it has ended in Mr. Abby becoming a special | maintained by German citizens of Philadelphia | schools, but not in Sunday-schools as a rule, they 
Every one remembers that great storm, All | partuer of iy old friend the grocer, where he | for men of every creed and nationality, began its | are or will be trained to officiate as teachers: also 
the second day it continued in its first fury. The | labors diligently to learn the business, which his | work in 1866, Francis M. Drexel, father of Mrs. | in servants’ homes and servants’ training schools, 
boys made an effort to get to the city, but after | cupital extends with profit to both. In spite of | J. D. Lankenau, being its first treasurer he | nurseries, asylums, refuges, orphanages, et 
spending the greater part of the morning at the | this prosperity, it seems that Abby cannot bear | new wing, added in 1884, was the gift of M No vows are taken, nor are any salaries paid 
station they decided to give up the idea of going | the idea of leaving us. So, to our great joy,she | Lankenau, Nearly opposite to Hospital and | Pure Christian disinterestedness, so far as peem 
on the train which was expected to leave in an offered to come to us every day and work as be- | Home is the remarkable Grecian architecture of iary accumulation is cone s expected to 
other hour, lest, as the storm showed no signs of fore, Mr. Abby to call for her each evening at | Girard College, the chapel, and other buildings ot rule the who Eve Sis enjoys a beau 
abating, thev should not be able to return to me | eight o’clock. | that famous seminary of learning. Each set of tiful and inent home, r s free board 
at night. So we all lunched together as we had L frequently lecture her upon the folly of her | institutions represents differing lines of thought | and lodgin uid pocket-money enough to put 
breakfasted, and talked over our still sleeping | Superstitions, but 1 find that the proofs which [ | that converge, and with seeming necessity, in the | chase all the clothing not sup ry the institu 
man upstairs, whom hunger was € Xpected S00 aim ready to set before her of the fallacy ol her | true morai cuiture of beneficiaries tion, leaving handsome s irpit sonal tastes 
to waken. views are the very points upon which she sub- | Half a million dollars, exclusive of ground cost, | or presents to others Dining and recreation 
Dr. Otis seemed to entertain the most compli- | stautiates their infallibility. are probably invested in the Mary J. Drexel Home | rooins are all that could or ought to be desired 
eated views concerning Abby Whenever she “| knew something would come of that dream,” | and Philadelphia Mother-house of Deacon es Dormitories for probationers are Duteh ideals of 
was visible he regarded her with a studious | she says, “and it did. It was a good thing in- | The 250 feet frontage on Girard Avenue has an spoties i ss. White curtains suspended 
frown, and confessed to me afterward that he | stead of a bad one, that is all.” elevated basement, the ground between it and the | from sliding rings convert one that eontains nine 
was always questioning within himself whether But if you cannot tell good from bad by your | street being filled with tlower beds. From each beds into as many privat ooms After ordina 
she ought to be allowed to live any longer signs, you are no better off than if vou did not | end of the building a wing is extended for 200 | tion each Deaconess is entitled to the ] cy of 
“When I think of her doing nothing but | have them,” Largue. “Something is bound to | feet, almost to Poplar Street. The open court, | her own bedroo Once a year every Sister is 
scream and leave you all alone to take care of happen to us all, sooner or later, of one kind or 120 by 140 feet, between the wings is to be laid allowed to leave the establishment for reeupera 
that man,” he said, “ hanging seems too good for | the other. And the knock! you see it was not | outasagarden. The principal entrance on Girard | tion or recreation In time of sickness as well 
her.”’ anything, although you were so sure.” Avenue, 15 feet high, is directly under the neat | as of age she is tenderly cared for in the Mother 
“ But I had locked her into the kitchen,” I re- “It was good iuck instead of bad, that’s all,” | and tasteful chapel, 40 by 42 feet, seating near- house Anxiety about ten future does 
minded him. “Poor Abby! She never intended | she reiterates. ly two hundred worshippers. Over this rises the | not fall to he Solicitude is purposely con 
any harm to any one in her life. I like her very Abby is incorrigible. Still Ido not think she | steeple to the height of 175 feet. Material is of | fined to faithfulness in the fulfil f dutv. 
much.” ’ is quite so visionary and fearful since the ap- | scientifically manufactured brown brick, with cut All the Deaconesses in the D Home belon 
“That is just it,’ he answered, laughing. “If | pearance of her natural protector, and it really | stone trimmings of light shade from the Trenton | to the Evangelical Lutheran ¢ f St. Johar 
you like her she must deserve to live, but I can | seems as if she cooks better than ever. quarries. The edifice is fire-proof, and a model | nis in I jelphia, and must be m 3 of the 
never help watching her. I expect her to ex- As for Phil, he has taken to making such bold | of solidity, salubrity, and sobriety. Yet it has | Lutheran Church in the United States, with whic 
plode in hysterics every minute.’ remarks of late that I shall either be obliged to | throughout and in all its appointments an afflu- | Mr. Lankenau is identified, and with whieh t 
Before the afternoon was over these expecta- | cut his acquaintance, or harden myself to his | ent domestic beauty proper to such a structure | institution is in organic union. Members of other 
tions were realized. Indeed, Abby was seized | new nonsense as I have heretofore to his old. | and its historic associations. The chapel in the | communions may be received and trained for 
with an attack beside which all her previous | For one thing, he says that the late storm is the | centre of the building denotes that a religion of | diaconal work, but not, while retaining that mem 
alarms were as nothing. | first he ever heard of which sent every woman of | mercy is at the core of the undertaking. The bership, into corporate union with this special 
It seemed that our sailor, awaking and fail- | a household a husband, and suggests to the other | corner-stone, laid on Luther’s birthday, Novem- | body. Four pastors of the gelical Lutheran 
ing to comprehend the situation, must needs | boys that a storm of wives for them need not be | ber 10, 1886, by that simple fact recalls the Re- | Ministerium of Pennsylvania are trustees of t 


stumble across Abby in the upper hall, who, at 
sight of him, set up the most unearthly scream- 
ing that ever pierced our domestic air, and rush- 
ing pell-mell down the back stairs, flew for 


despaired of ; and again, upon the Sundays that | former’s sincerity, loyalty to conviction, and fear 
Dr, Otis spends with us, Phil points out to him | less resolution in pursuit of right. The faith of 
Mr. Manitoba taking way to | Christ living in him, living also in some theologi- 


chureh, and is positively outrageous with laughter 


Home. 


at the Board meetings, 


r > ’ 
The Rector ind Superior also sit and vote 


but hay no voice in the 


his unconscious 


filling of vacancies 


| cal opponents of him, still lives and loves in the } of al 
| 





| Churehes, at 











was not a drinking man, but he drank yesterday Kensington School. dred little ones. The eastern wing is the Phila supported it up to that time, the “ Memorial 


safety into the kitchen closet and hid her face in | if Mr. Manitoba happens to glance toward our | Drexel Home, heals the wounds and dries the | and earefully tended elsewhere; but membe iaiides 
the ironing blanket. By the time we reached | window, although I am so eager to declare that | tears of the sorrowful. in the institution and in the Board of M inagement 
the kitchen the stranger was also there, standing | he never did such a thing before in his life. | The western wing has rooms for aged and ir is restricted to Evangelical Lutherans 
humbly just within the door, haranguing Abby, | Only yesterday Phil put the last touch to his | digent inmates, two in a room, sufficient to ae- The Drexel Home as a Deaconess institution is 
who seemed to be listening, although not equal | audacity when, upon learning that Dr. Otis’s mo- | commodate from a hundred to a hundred and | an experiment, but is one that y promis 
to the terror of beholding him. | ther had heard of my existence, and expressed an | twenty. All the rooms—sixty-two on each of the | of large success. It commences under far mor 
As we stood about him he conveyed to us, | interest therein, he said to me, in the presence of | upper three floors—have high ceilings, are well | favorable auspices in did the “ Bishop Port 
with excited words and gestures, the astounding | all the boys, | ventilated, and handsomely furnished. Shelves | Memorial House” in connection with the hospital 
intelligence that he was Abby’s husband, who “If you really intend giving me a brother-in- | outside the windows nourish while they gratify | of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in Philads 
only yesterday learned of her whereabouts, and | law, why shouldi’t you do it on my birthday ?” the passion for cultivation of flowers. Germans of | phiaa little more than twenty-five years ago. The 
sank exhausted upon the threshold of beholding Secretly I do not think it such a bad idea. | Evangelical Lutheran persuasion will receive the | efforts of Bishop Stevens failed to accomplish a 
her. He had been in South America these ten preference among applicants for admission. On | most praiseworthy object The Church did not 
years trying to find his fortune, and thought he | the first floor is the Children’s Hospital, adapted | respond to his appeals, and on the death, about 
had now enough to buy a shop somewhere. He Embroidery Designs from the South | to the accommodation of from eighty to a hur ten years ago, of Mr. William Welsh, who had 
| 





to keep the cold out. He will leave it to Abby ae . ; delphia Mother-house of Deaconesses, and pro- | House” went out of existence 

. ' ‘ ; rag See illustrations on double page, Supplement. aT) : ‘ ~s 

if she ever saw him the worse for drink during vides ample space for fully one hundred. rie Drexel Home offers congenial scope to 
the five years that they had lived together. N Fig. 1 is given a full-sized working pattern Ringing the door-bell brings one of the Sisters | affections and energies not ealled into activity by 


Ihat was a great day to be sure. No provisions 
were brought us. No trains ran out from town. 
Under the excitement of our own home-made 
incident we gossiped and speculated through 
the late afternoon, and after sweeping the lar- 
der clean by way of dinner, we had music and 
eards in the evening. My brothers’ guest was 
very civilto me. From his remarks 1 gathered 


of a cushion in a quaint and effective design, to inquire into the business of the visitor. 
which is deservedly a favorite with the members 
and patrons of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, and can be adapted to a variety of articles. 
In the specimen at the Royal School the ground 
is olive green cloth. The leaves have solidly 
worked edges of long and short stitch, and strong- 
ly marked veins in green crewel, dotted at inter- 


Her 
3 somewhat peculiar, but not startling. 
| Dress is of blue cotton, although it looks like wool. 
“Frau Oberin,” the Superior, afterward states that 
| itis manufactured in Germany, and has the double 
merit of durability and washing well. The cap 
is the distinctive feature of the uniform, which 
otherwise differs little from that of the mechanic's 


marital or other family relations, and points the 
The 


ndowments of womanhoo i, 


} garb 1 





Way to experience of purest human felicity 
natural and acquired « 


between the ages of eighteen and forty, may be 
profitably utilized under its direet 
with the greatest benefit to soe ety, 


ion, and that 





ce all in 





stitutions of similar character, it is a practical 
application of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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TWILIGHT. 


See ilinstration on double page. 


sis THFUL rustic genre in France began with 


Millet Others soon entered the field, and if 
every French peasant could not have a fowl in 
his pot, yet it would seem that almost every 


peasant could have his portrait painted gratuitous 
! these ot 
Breton has long since gained the most conspic ious 
p At the Exposition of 1867 in Paris he 


eceived a first-class medal, and one of his paint 


\ Among painters peasants, Jules 


Le 


grand tropliv” erected 
characteristic poinp and 
lirection of Napoleon Ill. 
had gained recognivion, 
painted in 1857 


Luxembourg, was reg 


ings formed a part of the* 


with ceremony undet 


the Even twelve years 
and the “* Bless- 
of four 


irded as estab- 


earlier he 


ll one 





M4 the Grain,’ pic- 
tures in the 
lishing his reputation, It 
that Americans have heard much of 
their enthusiasin has possibly atoned for their de- 
It was Breton’s “ Evening in the Hamlet of 
that led the Seney 1885 with 
8,500, and many of the Bazar’s readers will 





Is Ohiv Within ten years 


Breton, but 


bay 


Finistére”’ sale in 
> 





member that sensational evening of the Morgan 
in 1880 when Breton’s * Communicants,”’ af- 
ter battle Western and 


Canadian millionaires, was finally knocked down 


a hard-fought between 
to Montreal at the price, then unprecedented, of 
$45,000 
tists, Meissouier and Rosa Bonheur, 
higher prices at an American auction sale, but the 


Since then two pictures bv living ar- 
have brought 


remains one of the 
art. 


sale of the “ Communicants” 


celebrated events” in the world of 

But Breton’s reputation is based upon some- 
thing more substantial than the Oviental extrava- 
The story of 


industrious existence 


gance of competing millionaires 
of an 
very different from those sur- 


life is the story 


under conditions 


rounding the artists of Paris. Breton has always 


lived in the country. He was born in Courriéres 


1827, the son of a respected, Well-to-do citizen, 


At 


in it 


afterward mayor of the town the age of six 


Breton declaved for art, although his only know 
ledge of a was derived from four statues of the 
Seasous in the garden, which were yearly restored 
with green paint, At the age of ten he Was seit 


to a school at St. Omer, where he studied drawing 
and fell 
in an abbe’s cassock “ reading his breviary.” 





into disgrace through a sketch of a dog 
He 
studied painting under Felix Devigne at Gheut, 
and made the acquaintance of his master’s daugh 
ter, a charming child of six, destined to become 
the ident’s wife. Thence he went to the atelier 
of Drolling, where he a fellow-pupil with 
Baudry, whom he has succeeded at the listitute 
In 1848 the fortunes father and 

ept away, and the family misfortunes we 
flected in the young artist’s first pict ire, exhibited 
in 1849, called “ Misery and Despair.” But 
the harvesters and gleaners and 


was 
ol 


uncie were 





he 
turned to 


s00n 


other figures of rural life, and since winning his 


first official recognition in 1855—a_ third-class 
nedal his career has been one of remarkable 
success. There were first-class medals in 1859 
and 1861, with the ribbon of the Legion in the 
latter year. In 1867 he was made an officer, in 
1872 lie received a medal of honer, three years 
avo he was elected a member of the Institute, 


und honors have been awarded in England and 
Germany 
Breton is a poet as well as a painter, and his 


rustic idyls in verse, “ Jeanne” and “* Les Champs 
et la Mer,” “crowned” by the Acade- 
my Several of his poems have been re published 


here in counection with the exhibition of various 


have been 


paintings, and they show a sincere sympathy with 
This sympathy is exhib- 
His manner is well illus 
trated in our reproduction of a peasant woman 
returning ftom as the twilight 


His drawing is accurate, sometimes over-refined, 


nature and rural life. 
ited in his paintings 
work is falling. 
his feeling tor effect usually good, and his color- 
ing generally satisfactory, although Breton is not 
of distinction. 


a colorist His weak points are 


the self-consciousness, the tendency to “ prettify” 
his figures, and the inclination toward anecdotage, 
which have gt upon him in 
Some of his earlier figures were remarkable for 
their simplicity and physical grandeur, and many 
of his pictures will always be held in 
although he is undoubtedly overrated at present 
Attempts have even been made to set Breton 
after Millet, but the former never equalled Mil- 
let’s native force, depth of sympathy, absolute 
sincerity of purpose, mastery of design, and com- 
mand of color. The best of Breton’s later pic- 
tures have been studies of single figures, like 


“own recent years. 


esteeimn, 


Iwilight.” 


A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS 


Avruor or “* Her Deanest For,” “ Tur Woore o'r,” 
“Maw, Wire, on Wrpow, 





ALEXANDER, 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 

TAKING COUNSEL 

ISS PAYNE was busy looking over several 
N eards which lay in a small china dish on 
her work-table. It was eat ly in the forenoon, and 
she still wore a simple muslin cap and a morning- 
Her mouth looked very 
vid and her eyes gloomy. To her enters her 
rother, fresh and bright, a smile on his lips and 
a flower in his button-hole. 

Miss Payne vouchsafed no greeting. Looking 
at him sternly, she asked, “ Well! what do you 
want?” 

“To ask at what hour Miss Liddell arrives, and 
if I am to meet her at the station.” 

“She is not coming to-day,” snapped 
Payne; “she is not coming till Saturday,” 


vown of gray cashmere. 
r 
L 


Miss 


* Begun in Hagren’s Bazan No. 52, Vol. XX. 
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* Indeed !” 
all right?” 

“Iv’s hard to answer that. It seems one of 
the nephews has had a feverish cold, and she did 
not like to leave him. Ido not feel sure there is 
not some real reason under this, for she adds that 
she is anxious to see and consult me about some 
matter she has much at heart. Perhaps there is 
a man at the bottom of it.” 

“T hope not,” said Bertie, quietly, “ unless she 
has found some former friend at Castleford. I 
do not think Miss Liddell is the sort of girl to ac- 
cept a man on five or six weeks’ acquaintance, 
and she lias scarcely been at Castleford so long.” 

“It is impossible to fathom the folly of women 
when a lover is in the case.” 

“You are hard, Hannah.” 

“JT do not care whether I am or not. I don’t 
want to lose Miss Liddell before the time agreed 
for 

“No doubt she is a profitable—” 

“It is no question of profit,” interrupted Miss 
Payne, grimly. ‘“ Whether she goes or whether 
she stays she is bound to me financially for 
twelve months, But I am interested in Kather- 
ine, and it will be far better for her to stay on 
here and feel her way before she Jaunches into 
the whirl of what they eall society. I want to 
save her for a while from the wild rush of dress- 
ing, driving, dining, dancing, that has swept away 
all my girls sooner or later. Look here: the mo- 
thers are flocking round her already.” She be- 
gan to take the cards out of the dish and read 
the names: “ Lady Mary Vincent, 23 Waldegrave 
Crescent; she isa sister of that Lord Melford who 
ran such a rig years ago. Her boys are still at 
Eton. I suppose she comes because her niece 
and Miss Liddell have struck up a friendship at 
Castleford. Then here are Mrs. and Miss Alford; 
we all knew them in Rome; there’s a son there ; 
they are respectable people, well off, and fighting 
their way up judiciously enough. Lady Barring- 
ton; ske has a nephew, but she will be useful. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tracey; they were at Florence, and 
have a couple of daughters; there may a | 
nephew or a cousin, but I never heard of one; 

} 
| 
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In a changed tone, “I hope she is 





be 


they are pleasant, sensible, artistic people, who 
just enjoy themselves and don’t trouble. Lady | 
Mildred Reptan, Miss Brereton, John de Burgh; | 
I don’t know these, All these people evidently 
think she is in town, or have only just come them- 
selves, but you see the outlook.” 

“ John de Burgh,” repeated Bertie, thoughtful- 
ly. “TIT remember something about him; nothing 
particularly good. I believe he is on the turf, 
Yea, he is a famous steeple-chase rider, and rather 
fast—not too desirable a follower for Miss Lid 
dell.” 

“She met him at Castleford, and I rather think 
he is related to Colonel Ormonde.” Miss Payne 
put back the cards in the dish as she spoke, and 
remained silent for some instants. 

“ You will be glad when Miss Liddell returns, 
said Bertie. 

“So will you,” she returned, tartly. “But I 
hope you won't dip into her purse so freely as 








you used for your reformed drunkards and ragged 
orphans. It was too bad.” 
‘Miss Liddell never waits to be asked. She 


seems on the lookout for cases on which to be- 
money. As she has plenty, why should I | 
hesitate to accept it?” 

Miss Payne slowly rubbed her nose with the 
handle of a small hook she used for pulling out 
the loops of her tatting. ‘“ Katherine Liddell is 
an uncommon sort of girl,” she said, “ but I like 
her. I have an idea that she likes me better than | 
any of the others did, yet there are not many 
She is a little flighty in 
some ways, but she has some sense too, some no- 


stow 


things on which we agree. 


tion of the value of money; she does not lose 
her head about dress, nor does she buy costly 
baubles at the jewellers’, She certainly wastes a 
good many pounds on books, when a three-guinea 
subscription to Mudie’s would answer tlie pur- 
pose quite as well, Then she is honestly deeply 
grieved at the loss of her mother, but she does 
not parade it, or nurse it either, and I think she 
has some opinion of my judgment. Still, she is 
a little unsettled, and not quite happy.” 

“I think she deserves to be happy,” observed | 
Bertie, with an air of conviction—* if any erring 
mortal can deserve anything.” 

“We seldom get our deserts, either way, Here ; 
indeed, this world is so upside down I am in- 
clined to believe there must be another to put 
it straight.” 

“We have fortunately better proof than that,” 
returned her brother, gravely. 

“T must say I feel very curious to know what 
Katherine’s plan is; Iam terribly afraid there is 
a man in it.” 

‘Nothing more probable ;” and Bertie fell into 
a fit of thought. ‘You know Mrs. Needham ?” 
he asked, suddenly. 

“ Well, I just know her.” 

“She is a most earnest, energetic woman, 
though we are not quite of one mind on all sub- 
jects. She wants to secure Miss Liddell’s assist- 
ance in getting up a bazar for the Stray Chil- 
dren’s Home. I shall bring her to ¢all on you.” 

* Don’t !’—very emphatically. “1 know more 
than enough people already, and I don’t want 
any well-dressed beggars added to the number.” 

* Well, I will not interfere; but that is of lit- 


tle consequence. If Mrs, Needham wants to 
come, she'll come.” 
“T hate these fussy subscription-hunting’ wo- 


men!” cried Miss Payne. 

‘She does not hunt for subscriptions, nor does 
she take any special interest in religious matters, 
but she approves of this particular charity. She 
is an immensely busy woman, and writes in I 
don’t know how many newspapers.” 

“ Newspapers! And are our opinions made 
up for us by rambling hussies of that descrip- 
tion ?”’ 

Bertie burst out laughing. 
heard you!” he exclaimed. 


“Tf Mrs. Needham 
“ She considers her- 





self ‘the glass of fashion and the mould of form,’ 
the most successful and important woman in the 
world—the English world.” 

Miss Payne’s only reply was a contemptuous 
upward toss of the head. “If you will be at 
Euston Square on Saturday to meet the five-fifty 
train from Monckton,” she resumed, “I should 
be obliged to you—Miss Liddell travels alone— 
and you can dine with us if you like after, unless 
you are going to preach the gospel somewhere.” 

“Thank you. Why do you object to my 
preaching ?” 

“ Because I like things done decently and in 
order. You are not ordained, and there are 
plenty of churches and chapels, God knows, for 
people to go to, if they would wash their faces 
and be decent. Now I can’t stay here any longer, 
so good-by for the present.” She took up a little 
basket containing an old pair of gloves, large 
scissors, and a ball of twine, and walked briskly 
away to attend to the plants in her diminutive 
conservatory. 

De Burgh did not prolong his absence; he re- 
turned to Castleford while Katherine was stil in 
attendance on the little invalid; but he found his 
stay neither pleasant nor profitable. Katherine 
was far too much occupied nursing her nephew 
to give any time or attention to ler impatient 
admirer, 

“Miss Liddell is a peculiar specimen of her 
sex,” he growled, in his usual candid and unaf- 
fected manner, as he and Colonel Ormonde sat 
alone over their wine. “She never leaves those 
brats. She must know that it’s not every girl / 
should take the trouble of teaching, and yet she 
throws over each appointment I make. Does she 
intend to adopt your wife’s boys ? Adopted sons 
are an appendage no man would like to accept 
with a bride, be she ever so well endowed.” 

“Oh, she will forget them as soon as she falls 
in love! You must carry on the siege more vig- 
orously,’ z 





‘““How the deuce are you to do it when you 
never get within hail of the fortress? There is 
something peculiar about Katherine Liddell I 
can’t quite make out. If she were a common- 
place woman, angular, squinting, or generally 
plain, I could go in and win and collar the cash 
without hesitation, but somehow or other I can’t 
go into the affair in this spirit. I want the wo- 
man as well as the money.” 

“ Well, L see no reason why you shouldn’t have 
both. Your faintness of heart never lost you 
any fair lady, 1 am sure, Jack.” 

“Perhaps not.” And he smoked meditatively 
for a minute or two, 

“Then you will not leave us to-morrow 2” said 
Ormonde. 

“When does she go up to town?” asked De 
Burgh. 

“On Monday, I believe.” 

“Then Pil run up the day after to-morrow. 
Old De Burgh has just come back from the Riviera. 
I'll go and do the dutiful, and tell him I have 
found a suitable partner for my joys and sorrows ; 
it will score to my eredit. He doesn’t half like me, 
you know. Then I'll have a dozen better chances 
to cultivate Miss Liddeil in town, and away from 
your nursery, than I have here. Give me her ad- 
dress. She is a frank, unconventional creature, 





and won’t mind coming out with me alone. 

“Very true. Mrs. Ormonde has persuaded me 
to take her to town for a couple of months; so 
we'll be there to back you up.” 

“Good! Meanwhile I will do my best for my 
own hand. If she starts on Monday, I'll pay: my 
respects to the peerless one by the time she has 
swallowed her luncheon on Tuesday,” said De 
3urgh, with a harsh laugh. 

Thus it came to pass that De Burgh’s card was 
amongst those preserved for Katherine’s inspec- 
tion; but she postponed her departure first to 
Wednesday, next to Saturday, and De Burgh 
grew savagely impatient when Colonel Ormonde 
informed him of these changes in a private 
note, 

When at last she did arrive, Miss Payne was 
struck by the look of renewed hope and cheerful- 
ness in her young friend’s face. Her movements 
even were more alert, and her voice had lost its 
languid tone. 

“T thought you would find it difficult to get 
away,” said Miss Payne, as she assisted her to 
remove her travelling dress. ‘But I am very 
pleased to see you again, and to see you looking 
more like yourself.” 

‘“*] feel more like my old self,” returned Kath- 
erine, actually kissing Miss Payne—a kind of 
treatment exceedingly new to her. “In fact, I 
am full of a project which will, I hope, make me 
much happier. I will tell you all about it after 
dinner, if we are alone. Your advice will be of 
great value to me.” 

“ Such as it is, I shall be glad to give it; though 
I do not suppose you'll take it unless it suits 
your wishes.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Katherine, laughin 
I think it will.” 

“She is going to marry some fortune-hunting 
scamp,” thought Miss Payne. “I was afraid no 
good would come of her visit to that little dressy 
dolly sister-in-law of hers.” She only said, “ Din- 
ner will be ready in half an hour, and we shall 
be quite alone.” 

Then she went quickly down stairs to her bro- 
ther, who was gazing out of the window, but not 
seeing what he looked at. 

“ You can’t dine here to-day, Bertie,” said Miss 
Payne, abruptly, as she entered the room, 

“And why not?” 

“ Because slie wants to have some confidential 
conversation with me after dinner, and we must 
be alone.” 

“Have you any idea what it will be about 2” 

“No; and Iam astonished at your putting the 
question. You may come in after church to-mor- 
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“but 


row if you like.” 
“Thank you. I shall be rather late, as I am go- 
ing to an open-air service beyond Whitechapel.” 








“Well, I do hope you'll get something to eat 
after. Are you going to preach ?” 

“No, Iseldom preach. I haven’t the gift of 
eloquence.” . 

“Which means you have a little common-sense 
left. Really, Gilbert, for a man of thirty-five, or 
nearly thirty-five, you are too credulous.” 

“It is my nature to be so,” he returned, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ Weil, good-by to you. It is really unkind 
to turn me out in this unceremonious fashion.” 
So saying, with his usual sweet-tempered compli- 
ance he departed. 

“What a good boy he is!” said Miss Payne to 
herself, looking at the grate, while by a dual brain 
action she made a brief calculation as to how 
much longer she must burn coal. “ He ought to 
have been a girl. Why don’t rich young women 
see that he is the very stuff to make a pleasant 
husband, instead of those monsters of strength 
and determination that fools of women make gods 
of, and themselves door mats for, and often find 
to be only big pumpkins after all ?” 

Miss Payne’s anticipations were of the gloom- 
iest when, after their quickly despatched dinner, 
she settled lierself between the fire and the win- 
dow with her favorite tatting, drawing up the 
knots with vicious energy. She opened proceed- 
ings by an interrogative “ Well ?” and closed her 
mouth with a snap. 

“ Weill, my dear Miss Payne,” began Katherine, 
who had settled herself comfortably in a corner 
of the sofa, “I have an important plan in my 
mind, and [ want your co-operation. I should 
have written to you about it, only I waited to get 
Colonel Ormonde’s consent.” 

“It’s a man !” ejaculated Miss Payne to herself. 

“To begin: I was not at all satisfied with the 
boys when I first went to Castleford. They were 
not exactly neglected, but they were quite seclud- 
ed. Mrs, Ormonde scarcely saw thei, and their 
governess or attendant was not at all lady-like; 
she speaks with a London accent and misplaces 
her /’s; altogether she is not the sort of person 
7 should have placed with the boys. Then the 
poor little fellows clung to me and monopolized 
ine as if J had been their mother; they made me 
feel like one. Moreover, I seemed to see my own 
dear mother and hear her voice when they spoke 
to me, She loved them so much !” 

Katherine paused suddenly, but almost immedi- 
ately resumed: “‘ The youngest, Charlie, is not yet 
seven, and is very delicate. He has had rather a 
sharp attack of bronchitis, I am very anxious 
about him. Now I want to take them to the sea- 
side next month, and to keep them there all the 
summer, and I want your help to find a nice place. 
I know nothing of the English coast. More than 
this: I feel I could not get on without you, so you 
must come with us. Suppose, dear Miss Payne, 
we take « house with a garden near the sea, and 
you let this one? I will gladly pay all extra cost, 
while our original agreement, as far as I myself 
am concerned, shall hold good,” 

Miss Payne listened attentively to this long 
speech, the expression of her countenance relax 
ing; but she did not reply at once. 

“I think,” she said, after a moment’s thonght, 


“that you are exceedingly liberal, but I am not 
sure you are wise 








As fav as | am concerned, I 
should like your plan very much. I do not pro- 
fess to be fond of children, but I dare say these 
little boys would not interfere with me. As re- 
gards yourself, if you keep the children for the 
whole summer, it is possible Mrs. Ormonde might 
be inclined to leave them with you altogether, 
aud this would create a burden for you—a bur- 
den you are by no means called upon to bear. 
It is a dangerous experiment.” 

“ Not to me,” returned Katherine, thoughtfully. 
“Tn fact it is a consummation for which I de- 
voutly wish, I should like to adopt my nephews.” 

“That would certainly be foolish. It would 
not be kind to the children, Katherine (as you 
wish me to call you). In the course of a year or 
two you will marry, and then the creatures who 
had Jearned to love you and look on you as a mo- 
ther would be again motherless. Do not 
them from their natural guardian,’ 

““What you say is very reasonable. You can- 
not know how certain I feel that I shall »o¢ marry. 
However, let us leave all that to arrange itself in 
the future; let us think of the present. Colonel 
and Mrs. Ormonde ave coming up to town, for two 
or three months, in May, and I do not like the 
idea of Cis and Charlie being left behind ; so will 
you help me, my dear Miss Payne? Shall you 
mind a spring and summer in some quiet sea-side 
place ?” 

Again Miss Payne reflected before she spoke. 
“T should rather like it; and your idea of letting 
this house is a good one. Yes, I shall be happy 
to assist you as far as Lean. The first question 
is, where shall we go?” 

“That, | am sure, you know best.” 

An interesting disquisition ensued. Miss Payne 
rejected Bournemouth, Weymouth, Worthing, 
Brighton, and Folkestone, for what seemed to 
Katherine sufficient reasons, and finally recom- 
mended Sandbourne, a quiet and little-known 
nook on the Dorsetshire coast, as being mild but 
not relaxing, not too near nor too far from town, 
and possessing fine sands, while the“ ‘»y round 
was less bare and flat than what usualy . 
the coast. ; 

Finally the “friends in council” decided to go 
down and look at the place. “ For,” observed 
Miss Payne, “if we are to go away the beginning 
of next month, we have little more than a fort- 
night before us.” 

** By all means,” cried Katherine, starting up. 
“Let us go to-morrow; we might ‘do’ the place 
in a day, and come back the next. You are really 
a dear, to fail into my views so readily.” 

“To-morrow? Oh! that’s a little too fast: the 
day after, if you like. Now I wish you would 
look at these cards; they have all been left for 
you in the last few days,” 

Katherine took and looked over them with 
some running comments. “Mrs. Tracey! I shall 
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be quite glad to see them again: they were al- 
ways so kind and pleasant. Lady Mary Vincent! 
I did not think she would call so soon; I think 
I must go and see her to-morrow. I rather like 
her niece, Lady Alice Mordaunt; she is a nice, 
gentle girl. She is to be married very soon to 
a man who interested me a good deal; such a 
thoughtful, clever man, but rather provokingly 
composed and perfect—a sort of person who 
never makes a mistake.” 

“ He must be a remarkable person,” said Miss 
Payne. 

“He will soon be in Parliament, and has some 
of the qualities which make a statesman, I im 
agine. I shall watch his progress.” Here Kathi- 
erine took up a card, and while she read the in 
scription, “John Fitzstephen de Burgh,” a slight 
smile crept round her lips. “TI had no idea /e 
was in town, or that he would take the trouble of 


calling on me so soon. I thought le was too 
utterly offended.”’ 
“Why?” asked Miss Payne, looking at her 


curiously, 
“He is rather ill-tempered, I fancy, and he 


was vexed because I preferred staying with 
Charlie to going out with him; he offered to 
teach me how to drive; so I believe, like the 


ri¢h young man in the gospel, he went away in 
desperation.” 

“Hum! Is hea rich young man?” 

“ He is not young,and Iam not sure about his 
being rich. He has a hunting-lodge and horses, 
vet I don’t fancy he is rich. He is a sort of re- 
lation of the Ormondes.” 

“T suspect he is a spendthrift, and would like 
your money, 

“Oh, very likely; but, my dear Miss Payne, 
you need not warn me; | aim quite sufficiently in- 
clined to believe that the men who show me at- 
tention are thinking more of what I have than 
what I am, 
frame of mind. 


Believe me it is not an agreeable 
Mr. De Burgh is a strange sort 
of character. He amuses me; he is not a bit like 
a modern man, He doesn’t seem to think it 
worth while to conceal what he feels or thinks. 
There is an odd well-bred roughness about him, 
if I may use such an expression; but I greatly 
prefer him to Colonel Ormonde.” 

“Oh, you do? Colonel Ormonde is just an 
average man,”’ added Miss Payne. 

“T should hope the general average is higher ; 
but I must not be ill-natured. He has always 
been very kind to me.” 

This was a pleasant interlude to Katherine. 
she had succeeded in hushing her heart to rest 
for a while, in banishing the thoughts which had 
Nothing had comforted and 
satisfied her as did this project of adopting her 
It is true she had not yet announced 
she resolved that 


long tormented her 


nephews 
it, but in her own mind 
they were under her wing, she would not let them 


once 


go again, unless indeed something quite unfore 
seen occurred; nor did she anticipate any diffi 
culties with their mother, She would thus secure 
a natural legitimate interest in life, and make a 
home, which to a girl of her disposition was es- 
sential. Yet she knew well that in renouncing 
the idea of marriage she was denying one of the 
strongest necessities of her nature The love and 
companionship of a man in whom she believed, 
for whom she could 
link her with the life and 
world, who would be the complement of her own 
being, was a dream of delight. Not that she felt 
in the least unable to stand alone, or fancied she 
was too delicate to take care of herself, but life 
without the love of another self could never be 
full and perfect. 
to value deeply the tenderness of a man; ye 
had firmly resolved in justice to herself, in fair- 
ness to any possible husband, to renounce that 
crown existence, It the only 
atonement Well, at least her 
loving eare of those dear little bovs, Who were in 


be ambitious, who would 


movement of the outer 


She was too true a woman not 


she 


of woman’s was 


she could make. 
point of fact motherless, would in some degree 
expiate her evil deed, and would keep her heart 
warm and her mind healthy 

Possessed of the true magic, “ money,” obsta- 
cles faded away. The expedition to Sandbourne 
was most successful. Katherine was brighter 
than Miss Payne had ever seen her before. The 
day was sunny, the little place looked cheerful 
and picturesque, It lay wooded hill, 
ending in a bold rocky point, which sheltered it 
and a wide bay from the easterly winds. A 
splendid stretch of golden sands offered a play 
ground for the racing waves, and an old tower 


under a 


crowned an islet near the opposite point of the 
land, which there lay low, and was covered with 
gorse and heather. 

There was an objectionable row of lodging 
houses, against which must be entered a low red- 
brick ivy-grown inn, old-fashioned, picturesque, 
and comfortable. One or two villas stood in thei: 
own grounds, but were occupied, and one, evi 
dently older, was shut up. 

Perhaps because it was inaccessible, perhaps 
because it had a pleasant outlook across the bay 
to the island and tower at its western extremity, 
Katherine at ore» determined it was the very 
place to suit t! made her way to the local 
house agent to see what could be done toward 
securing it. Cliff Cottage was not on his books, 
said the agent; but if the lady wished “he would 
apply to the owner, who had gone with his wife 
in search of health to the Riviera. In the mean 
time there is Amanda Villa, at the other end of 
Beach Terrace,very comfortable and elegantly fur- 
nished”—pointing to a glaring white edifice with 
a Belvedere tower in would-be Italian style. “TI 
don’t think you could find anything better.” But 
the aspect of Amanda Villa did not please either 
lady, so they returned to Cliff Cottage; and re- 
marking a thin curl of blue smoke from one of 
the chimneys, they ventured to make their way to 
a side entrance, where their knocking was an- 
swered by an old deaf care-taker, who for a con- 
sideration permitted them to inspect the house. 
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It proved to be all Katherine wished. Though 
the furniture was scanty and worn, it was clean 
and well kept, and “ We can easily get what is 
necessary,” she concluded, with the sense of power 
which always goes with a full purse. 

“Let us go back to the agent and get the ad- 
dress of the owner.” 

“ Better make vour offer through him,” re- 
turned Miss Payne, and Katherine complied. 

The days which succeeded seemed very long. 
Katherine had taken a fancy to the quaint pret- 
ty abode, and was impatient to be settled there 
with her boys. There was a “preparatory school 
for young gentlemen,” which was an additional 
attraction to Sandbourne, both children being 
extremely ignorant even for their tender years; 
and Katherine was greatly opposed to Colonel 
Ormonde’s intention of sending Cecil away to a 
She wished him to have some 





boarding-school. 
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CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
XXIT.—AT TABLE. 


ba baby’s first appearance at the family 

board is usually as an ornament. He does 
not come there to take his own meals, but to add 
by his presence to the pleasure of the older mem- 
bers of the family. Perched in his high chair, 
and furnished with a crust of bread, a spoon, or a 
napkin-ring, he contentedly munches and thumps 
and crows, to his own enjoyment as well as to 
that of his proud parents. 

As a rule, an infant does not come to the table 
until he is over a year old. In some families 
where the baby is an especial pet he may be ad- 
mitted to the dining-room at an earlier age, and 
the same course is pursued in homes where do- 
mestic exigencies oblige the nurse to discharge 
also the functions of waitress and chamber-maid. 
Under these circumstances the easiest way of tak- 
ing care of the youngest is to enthrone him in his 
high chair and provide him with playthings to 
keep him quiet while the meal is in pre 
Unless he is a good deal spoiled he will probably 


BY 





ess, 


remain contented thus placed for a reasonable 
length of time. 

At the beginning of his coming to table the 
child must learn that he must not expect to have 
The first 
wrong step taken of giving him a taste of this 
and a morsel of that, the little fellow soon makes 
a nuisance of himself by demanding everything 


the food he sees older people eating, 


he sees served. On the contrary, if he has never 
been fed from the plate of his seniors, he will be 
happy with a dry erust or a cracker, and gnaw 
peacefully at that, with no thought of asking for 
the food he sees provided for others 

As soon as the babv is old enough to feed him 
self he should be permitted to take at least his 
breakfast and his mid-day meal at the table with 
By pursuance of this plan he will 
learn better manners and at an earlier age than 
if he were allowed to eat in the nursery in the 
Often a child can handle 
a spoon very well by the time he is two years 
His food 
must of course be prepared for him, and when it 
is possible to keep the nurse within call a good 
One 
ean hardly begin too early to teach a child to 
hold his spoon or his fork properly, to endeavor 
to carry his food to his month without spilling it 
on himself or on the table in the transit, and to 
eat and drink quietly. The little one glides into 
bad habits almost imperceptibly, and often picks 
up tricks in infaney of which he fails to rid him- 
Frequently the father and 
mother suffer little solecisms to pass unheeded in 


his parents 


charge of a servant. 


old, and sometimes even before that. 


deal of trouble is spared to the parents. 


Self In mature vears 


the same fashion in which they condone inaccura- 
cies of speech, and for the same reason—careless- 
it is easier to let the faults pass 
unnoticed than it is to be incessantly proffering 
corrections and inflicting penalties. 

A recent writer on the training of children ad- 
vised that they should never be allowed to have 
trays at their places, as this tended to foster hab- 
its of untidiness. The argument was advanced 
that as a child knew no harm was done when he 
spilt food on the tray, he would make less effort 
to avoid it than if he knew his carelessness would 
result in an ugly spot on the table-cloth. This 
theory is no doubt excellent, but there are few mo- 
thers who for the value of the principle would be 
willing to run the risk of the disaster that might 
be wrought by the overturning of a cup of milk 
or a bowl of broth upon the clean table-cloth. — It 
seems better to impress upon the child’s mind 
that there is as much disgrace involved in cre- 
ating a “mess” upon his tray as there is in spill- 
ing food on the cloth. Baby hands are uncertain 
in their movements, and often, with all the care 
they may take, a spoon or the jiandle of a cup may 
slip from between the tiny fingers with dire re- 
sults. The ability to dispense with a tray should 
be held out as an honor to the child, and he should 
be taught that as soon as he can behave like a 
little gentleman at the table he shall be allowed 
to have his place arranged as are those of grown 
people, 

The children’s diet should be fixed by the mo- 
ther, and she should bestow grave thought upon 
it. Plain food need not be unattractive, and if 
the little ones have never been accustomed to 
eating pastry, fried foods, and rich cake, they will 
not miss them, A wide variety may be found 
in simple and wholesome foods. For breakfast 
some one of the cereals, well prepared, should 
be served. A common and mistaken impression 
is that any one can cook oatmeal, whereas in 
reality it is a rare thing to find it properly pre- 
pared. It should be neither a stiff, sticky mass 
nor a limpy, watery compound, but a smooth por- 
ridge of medium thickness, free from hard par- 
ticles, well flavored, and acceptable to the taste 
and the digestion. Served with plenty of cream, 


ness or laziness: 
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or with milk if the cream is unattainable, it is a 
nutritious and substantial foundation for the ehil- 
dren’s breakfast. If they will eat it without sugar, 
so much the better. Cerealine, wheat-germ meal, 
wheaten grits, or some other preparation of the 
sort, may occasionally be introduced for the sake 
of variety. 

To follow the oatmeal, eggs (soft-boiled or 
poached), or a little fresh fish, well cooked, with 
stewed tomatoes, plain bread and butter, make a 
sufficient breakfast. Many children eat almost 
nothing beyond the oatmeal. Milk may be drunk 
ad libitum. Tea or coffee should never be given 
to children under fourteen or fifteen years old, if 
their mother has any regard for their nerves and 
complexions. 

A child’s heartiest meal should be in the mid 
dle of the day. When he is two years old or up 
ward he may eat beef, mutton, turkey, and chicken, 
properly cooked, chewing the meat well; sweet- 
potatoes, Irish potatoes (boiled, baked, mashed, o1 
stewed); rice and hominy. 
or two older other vegetables may be added to 
his menu. These should be chiefly farinaceous, 
as Lima beans, peas, ete. 
also be eaten, and young tender sweet-corn chopped 
fine. These are all wholesome,when taken in mod- 
eration, and if they are absolutely fresh. Vegeta- 
bles that have withered in a market stall for days 
before they are served do more harm than good. 
Canned vegetables it is best to withhold from 
young children. For dessert there is a variety of 
plain good puddings, such as tapioca, sago, rice, 
bread, hominy, corn-starch, and cracker puddings 
Baked apples and apple-sauce are excellent for 
children with a tendency to constipation. Pastry 
should never be given to children. Most hot 
bread, griddle-cakes, ete., should be equally un- 
known to the youngsters, although in nearly all 
American households this rule is difficult to ob 
Plain biscuit and rolls and simple muf- 
fins should be eaten very lightly, if at all. 

The nursery tea should consist of generous 
bowls of bread and milk or crackers and milk, 
followed, perhaps, for children of three or four, 
by a cooky, a piece of sponge-cake, or a little 
fruit. Hot meat suppers inadmis 


As he grows a veal 


Jeets and squash may 


Serve, 


stewed are 
sible. 

These regulations may sound a trifle severe to 
those who are accustomed to seeing the average 
American infant of two or three gorge himself 
with sausage and buckwheat cakes at break fast, 
partake of a miscellaneous lunch at noon, and 
do justice at six p.m. to a four or five course din 
ner, in which are included meat, fried foods, and 
The 


trary course of bringing up a child by livgienie 


pie, all washed down by iced-wate con 
principles seems almost harsh, but it gives a man 
peace at the last, and in the interim too 

It is hardly worth while to point out the harm 
that is done children’s teeth and 
giving them candy without stint 
while a piece of simple candy, eaten directly af 


digestion by 


Once in a 


ter a hearty meal, will work no ill, but still it is 
better, if possible, not to create the taste. Let 
fruits be eaten instead. Confectionery, 
nuts, ete., are unfit for baby stomachs. 
city of diet should be striven for by all means if 
one wishes the child to start fair in the battle of 
life. The imprudences of youth will try his gas- 
tric powers enough in any event without handi- 
eapping him too heavily at the very start 


freely 
Simpli- 





YOUNG TRAVELLERS. 
MYHERE are few things more to be deprecated 
| in the educational system of the country, if 
it may be classed as educational, than the unpro 
tected travelling of school-girls in railway cars, 
street cars, and elevated trains to and from gen- 
true that 


owing to the absence of a good school or a com- 


eral school or private lessons. It is 


petent teacher in the neighborhood of the place 
of residence, and owing to the want of time, of 
knowledge and experience and capability and in 
clination, of any in the household to fill the place 
of teacher, it becomes necessary for the young 
person to go elsewhere to obtain the instruction 
desired, circumstances either of business or mon- 
ey preventing the family from moving into a 
place where the required advantages are to be 
found at hand, and therefore the little journeys 
seem unavoidable, unless would have the 
children grow up illiterate and behind the age 
There are, of course, many branches 


one 


altogether. 
of study which might be pursued at home; but 
that course would have to be followed without 
the discipline and emulation which lave almost 
as much value in themselves as the acquisition 
of learning; but since learning not constantly 
refreshed soon grows rusty, if for no other rea 
son, there is seldom sufficient acquaintance among 
tllose at home with the technique of the higher 
branches for them to be taught in domestic fash 
ion to the young people ; and, moreover, if in some 
cases the elder members of the family know the 
results which those branches reach, but forgot 
long ago all of the a b ¢ of their acquirement, in 
others those elders are seeking to give the child 
advantages that they never had themselves, How- 
ever all that may be, it is just as the child reach- 
es an age requiring protection that she has also 
reached that point in her studies which obliges 
her to go out in the world to pursue them in the 
place where that can be done, and the public con 
veyance is called into requisition; and there the 
young girl presently becomes habituated to trav 
el, to strange faces, to the addresses of persons 
unknown to her, and has the bloom as effectual 
ly rubbed off her manners, and possibly off her 
nature, as might happen to a peach or a plum if 
handled by every wayfarer, and that without any 
impropriety or forwardness on her part at all. 
Since, then, unfortunately, it seems hardly pos- 
sible to prevent the necessity of flocks of school 
girls going here and there in public conveyances, 
it becomes the duty of every other traveller to 
protect them—to protect them by ignoring them, 


to protect them even against themselves. The 
polite gentleman must let them alone, utterly and 
absolutely, as much as if the place they sit in 
were empty ; pa 


the motherly woman must kee 
i remembering her own 


glanee in their direction, 
; the conductor must not be allowed to waste 
attentions or civilities on ther 
man, though he see them every day, 


And 


must not 


know of their existen¢ if home training 


is not equal to the task of seeping them from 
loud laughing and talking, from gum-chewing 
and eye-glancing, vet even such behavior must 
be looked on obliviously | the whole carful of 
people, whose duty it is, on the whole, to look at 
them not as v« g girls, but as irresponsible 
cheruble beings Intrusted to the public it their 


wayfaring, to be 


ignored as mu 


and to be treated neither rudely nm 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sister Lovise.—Pigne. s cked, ar 





ad flanne 











kilt suits are suitable for five a 
years. If needed for warmth, the uld t 
of the serge or flannels, tw cotto wers W 
iir-pins do not ir re the 
t be sent 1 
8 l st, f 
r s s f 1 
! to ce Aa € su 
the str ped black silk reac sa oO 
Get white serge and make Directo 
described in New York Fas s of Baza 
Vol. XXIL The brocade will be handsome, ¢ 
ly over a luce skirt 
OLp Supsoriser Get a dotted Chantill t dress 
and make by description in Bazar No, 10, Vol. XXII 
Use lace in preference to jet on velvet for astylish 
and plain redingote in modifie Direct Style use 
the Supplement pattern of cashm id mor 
dress illustrated on page 133 of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXII 
See illustration of trained velvet dress in Bazar No, 7 
Vol. XXII. 
Kent.—It would be very unpleasant to eat at atable 






































covered with linen that had not beet i 
Striped blue and white or g ai fla 
asa Ki a full gathered skirt wi swe With 
the blue blouse. Pointed waists suit short plump fig 
ures best. 

8S Use design for redir dress of cas re 
and moire illustrated on page { Bazar No. 8, Vo 

XI 

Anna M.—Get gray cashmere or India s 
black lace, to wear over your repped silk 
line a summer dust cloak of mohair 2 
wash dresses in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXII Thank your 
hostess for having iven yor a pleasant ¢ hing 
Manners and Socia ws W give you suc ili- 
formation. As your older sister is t ( the 
house, the inv ions should be in her name, to whiel 
yours may be added 

Ouwik.--For a girl of f rs ma shi 
with a belted waist tack | d yoke, f 
sleeves, and a skirt of f idths, ben d 
shirred toa belt. The “ba waist” t 
waist both suit her Pleat t skirt of r wool dress 
and make a Di t ya ir OV t. The 
white dress should | t 8 1 Se ns al 
hem in the iu t, al engthwis t 
ed waist and slee The * f Waist” is g I ” 
the shoulders in f 1 back, and also at th Va 
line 

Cc. M. K.—Black lace cloaks ar her over 
colors or black. ! t 

Mrs. Rupert. ted hal- 
morals were w¢ W 
muslin tucked ah si 
skirts are worn sses 

A. M. E.—W to questions 
about dress i lhe ating Is coming into tash- 
ion again. 

M. E. A.—Make your bengal 
waist and slightly drape SKI 
diagonally on the wais ana 


diagonal front, 











wh homesp with 
elling dress, and ir 
Vol. XXII. Your idea abc 
old-pink cashmere ith 
be pretty W ear gloves, e\ 
1 bonnet, in a box at the t 
striped gingham W sult for yo ‘ 
PreneLexrp A call is made afte mal 1 ption 
but not after a tea If yous tis not. e. 
sary to call, but it is gracious to do s Me t 
the invitations that dolls a expected Say “‘t 
slippers look bad”—not ba 
J.Q A straight scart ¢ sh or cloth « 
ers the mantel and drops dowi each er or else 
the mantel is closely covered, and a festoon aml 








quin is added upon it of lighter fabric, as China silk 
draped on p 
Myra Crink Get light blue, rose, or green bro- 
rout or side panel 
fringe or ire 
Ootot the panel oth- 
ks is described in Bazar 
pink crape w e pretty in 
gray cashmere 
Constant Reaper.—Plain black peau de s and 
Jace will be handsome for a Directoir ng « 
your striped silk skirt. Have an arn silk an ‘ 


short mantle 
Forr APAour Gree 
stylishly Have 


gee 


ybor 





and rows of r 
bon if you prefer it 
Mrs. SKEWTON Use both 
lace in black net. Pleat 
loose large pleats with three or 
ribbon above the hem hen hav 
ed bodice lapped to the ] 
gathered Chantilly 


ont 


on pinlb 














lapped front, letting it f carele y ana it bot 
shells, Fill in the pointed neck with s red net, and 
have a high collar with lace gathered to drop over 
from the top. Have large gathered sleeves. St I 
full back breadths of skirt. 

L. E. F.—Green or bine rather than old-rose should 
be chosen in cashmere to combine w i your volden 
brown moiré Make by pattern of casiin and 
moiré dress iilnstrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXII 

A.C. H.—Linen or silver given the bride (before 
her marriage) is marked with the initials of her muaid- 
en name; that bought or received after marriage 


marked with the husband's last name or its initial 





fxs. M. E. V.—You are a good size for Empire 
waists. 

Mus. M. E. Your s sample is in good style, 
and will look ll made like redingote in Bazar 
No. 8, with the addition of a draped apron of the 
same or of lace. Guipure is said to be coming 
back to favor, but is now little sed Do not get 
moiré for combining. Have the entire gown of silk, 
with lace, if you like, and passementerie 

| Anxious Susscoriser.—Make the white wool gradu- 





ating dress with a gathered or pleated skirt 
waist, full sleeves, and wide sash. 

O.p Sussoriser.—See 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXIL. 
answer for a vest, and need not be 

Kate S.—A white India silk 
accordion-pleated in waist, full 
suitable for a maid-of-honor 
carries a very | 


large 





designs for cloth ¢g 
Snéde or old-rose 





n 1 ir 
ised 1 


smocked dres®. or one 


sleeves, and skirt is 


} bouquet when the ring is pnt on 





bougq! et or a 








EASTER TOILETTES, 

- ee EDINGOTES of 
the Directoire 
pattern are hay- 
ing a fresh ac 
cession of favor 
for Easter toi 
lettes to be 
worn when 





cloaks and furs 
have become a 
burden. But 
even in the 
balmiest spring 
weather a cool 
breeze will come up suddenly, making a slight 
wrap necessary, and for this reason the Directoire 
cape of cloth has been designed for wearing over 
Directoire gowns in the way fur pelerines have 
been used all winter. This short shoulder cape 
is prettily shown in Fig. 1 on our front page. 
It is made of faced cloth (called also ladies’ cloth) ; 
the edges of each cape are left “ raw,” b ing cut 
smoothly and not otherwise finished, and the low- 
er cape, on which all the others are mounted, is 
lined at the top with lining silk. There may be 
either three capes or else Six, and the lowest one 
must be short enough to come within the arms 
when folded without touching them, so that it 
may not be pushed upward out of shape; the 
back will then displ uy the tapering Waist covered 
only by the closely fitted redingote. A deep collar 
of cloth or of velvet is turned over at the neck, 
and the throat is ornamented by a large bow of 
ribbor Two colors of cloth in alternation are 
ised in capes of six layers, and these are chosen 
For tripie capes 
one color is enough, and these can be used with 


to match the colors in the gown. 


arious gowns of silk, wool, or of lace. Fawn, tan, 
rray-blue, green, and red cloth triple capes are 
pretty for walking, coaching, or driving in the 
Park, while the capes with six layers have two 
shades of a color or else contrasting colors, as 
gray- green with white cloth, moss green with 
fawn, or maroon with tan-color 

The revival of the Breton jacket has already 
been spoken of in the Bazar, and an excellent 
model is given in Fig. 2 on the front page, made 
of copper colored cloth, with a cream Whiiite cloth 
vest corded across the top and bottom with mixed 
copper, 8 lver, and silk cords. The vest is in a 
single piece drawn over a fitted lining, and dis- 
appears under the cloth of the jacket. <A cord 
edges the jacket, and silver buttons of slender 
oval shape are set on in Breton groups. The 
cuffs have the slight flare now in vogue. The 
back of the garment fits smoothly without pleats 
below the waist. Two shades of green cloth are 
very elegant in Breton jackets, that of the vest 
being the brightest Empire green, and the jacket 
itself of much darker shade. Young ladies think 
mantles too elderly for their use, and prefer either 


Sd we 5 
wrens 
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shoulder capes or the tailor-fitted jacket of cloth. 
Some new cloth jackets have velvet sleeves made 
very full at the top and tapering slender at the 
wrists in gigot shape, and these are thought to 
add a certain cachet even to jackets meant to be 
worn all summer, 

The youthful garments represented in Fig. 3 
are a typical Directoire jacket and hat fashion- 
ed like many that will make their first appear- 
ance on Easter Sunday, when young girls think 
it lucky to wear something new, even though it 
be only a pair of gloves. This coat has a double- 
breasted vest and short wide revers that should 
be made of lighter cloth than the remainder of 
the coat, either a paler tone of the same color or 
one in contrast with it. The model illustrated is 
of dark green cloth with fawn-colored vest, and 
buttons of dull old silver. The Directoire hat is of 
fancy straw with fawn-colored ribbon loops com- 
ing forward on the sides of the crown, and the flow- 
ers are snowballs of greenish white with foliage. 

Directoire is an elastic title, including almost 
any gown made as a long coat with revers, and 
is applied to the design Fig. 4 on this page, 
though the revers are more like the Medicis 
collar which projects from the bodice than the 
wide revers of the merveilleuse. Grayish green 
camel’s-hair is used for the coat of this gown, 
with lighter green bordered wool for the front 
drapery and vest; cashmere can be similarly 
made with China crape or bengaline for the front, 
bordered with ribbons. The back is of the prin- 
cesse shape, with the short jacket front and revers 
cut with it. The soft silk front is crossed to 
fasten on the left side, and is taken up on the 
hips to fall in a large box pleat showing the skirt 
beneath. The woollen sleeves have a high puff 
of the silk pointed to the elbow. A going-away 
gown for a bride married in the spring would be 
handsome of gray cloth and gray bengaline made 
by this design, trimmed with cords of silver and 
silk. A Directoire cape can be added to this 
gown for church or visiting, but when travelling 
its richness should be concealed, and it should be 
protected from dust by a long ulster or a Conne- 
mara cloak. 

Tea gowns or house gowns to be worn at home 
at any hour of the day are more closely fitted to 
the figure this season than they formerly were. 
The fronts may continue loose and flowing, but 
the back is in most new gowns fitted to the waist 
} and slightly below it, where the fulness of the 
| skirt may be either hooked above the edge, or 
| else the breadths be cut princesse, with waist and 
| skirt in one. In the graceful gown illustrated in 
Fig. 5 on this page, tlie attractive features are the 
Greek sash and the jabot of pleated lace. The 
material is India silk of pale rose, green, or salm- 
on ground with black designs, and black point 
d’esprit lace with tiny dots and scalloped edge is 
the trimming. The front of the gown, though 
made over a fitted lining, has no darts, its fulness 
| being drawn into small pleats at the waist line, 
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thence merging in the skirt. The Greek sash 
draping the waist is a breadth of the silk shirred 
on the right shoulder and crossing low on tlie left 
side, where it is knotted, and hangs in two loops 
and fringed ends. The coat sleeves are covered 
from the shoulder to the elbow with soft puffs. 
Plain old-rose, yellow, or gray India silks or su 
rahs are made up by this design, with the pleat- 
ing of either black or white lace, or else of the 
sheerest silk muslin of a much darker shade than 
the gown, Washing silks in stripes of pale col- 
ors are chosen for useful gowns, and there are 
thin qualities of summer brocades that are very 
effective for this design. French modistes use 
the changeable soft silks for such robes, and 
many make them of challi in the fine all-wool 
qualities, or of the less costly challis that are 
partly cotton, yet serve well fora season. At the 
furnishing stores white French nainsook is being 
made up in princesse gowns very similar to this, 
without lining in the waist, and with Oriental lace 
for the jabot; there are also gingham gowns of 
this kind among recent importations. 

The belted waist and full skirt with apron 
draped somewhat in Greek fashion is well illus- 
trated in the camel’s-hair gown shown in Fig. 6, 
on page 273. Gray camel’s-hair braided with 
black, the apron piped with black velvet on its 
edge, and a slender velvet panel down each side 
of the skirt, half concealed by its natural folds— 
such is the gown of the picture. The skirt is 
made over a foundation skirt (crossed by one 
twelve-inch steel half-way down the back) and 
is gathered full to the belt. The apron extends 
straight down the left side next the velvet panel, 
and is drawn up shorter on the right. The belt- 
ed bodice is made over a fitted lining, and is long 
enough to push under the belt of the skirt. Braid- 
ed bands extend down the back and front, and 
form the collar and wristbands. The belt is 








black velvet with an oxidized silver buckle. The | 


puff of the sleeves is set on outside a coat sleeve 
lining, which is smoothly covered below. The 
nearly flat shepherdess hat is of black straw 
with bow and plumes, The Bazar readers can 
take this as a model of many simple dresses for 
the summer, such as striped Scotch flannels, or 
white wool trimmed with open embroidery placed 
over tan, green, or blue silk, or black surah 
with lace insertions, or for dainty lawns, white, 
rose, or blue, with close-wrought insertions and 
a velvet belt. The pretty ginghams in the new 
yellow and green stripes and bars, the percales, 
the cambrics, and the least costly print dresses 
can be fashioned by this design, dispensing, of 
course, with the trimmings, and using white wash- 
ing braids, or finishing the edges with scalloped 
needle-work, or hemming the apron and adding 
feather-stitching wider than that lately used. 
The sketch Fig. 7 shows another version of 
of the Greek over-skirt, full and straight all 
around except on the left side, where it falls in a 
double box pleat shortened to show a skirt below 


| ed the Exposition costume. 





it. The waist represents a triple jacket opening 
on a braided vest; the collar has also triple cor- 
ners at the throat; the back is pointed bluntly 
over the over-skirt. White serge corded with 
gray-blue will be made up by this design, which 
is commended for the various bordered woollens 
imported this season. These illustrations are 
drawn from designs furnished us by the courtesy 
of the Messrs. Redfern, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.] 


LIST of the new materials prepared for the 

coming season would lose half its useful- 
ness if it were not accompanied by some sugges- 
tions as to how the fabrics are employed. For 
stuffs are not manufactured at random. Here, 
as in other matters, it is the demand which regu- 
lates the supply, and every fabric turned out has 
a definite niche to fill. One material is intended 
for the simple dresses which are worn during the 
forenoon; this other will serve for afternoon 
walks, shopping, or informal calls; such another 
will make a travelling dress; and still others are 
not intended for the city at all, but for the coun- 
try; while here again there are subdivisions, 
what is appropriate for a sumptuous country 
house not being suitable for wear in a modest 
farm-house, and casino toilettes for watering- 
places being distinct from either of the other 
two. 

Some of the first spring toilettes to be worn 
when warm winter dresses are laid aside are of 
soft woollen material in stripes of two tones, as- 
sociated with a broché material in a design of 
arabesques of the darker of the two tones in the 
stripes. The broché fabric is used for the visi- 
ble portion of the under-skirt, for the vest or 
plastron, and for a pair of rather wide dolman 
over-sleeves. The striped fabric forms the cor- 
sage and a draped skirt, which is long in front, 
taken up on the sides, and straight at the back. 
This dress has received a special title, being call- 
It is comfortable 
and simple, and, thanks to the extra sleeves, can 
dispense with a wrap. It can be donned the first 
in the morning, provided it is in some neutral col- 
or, for instance, brown in beige and chestnut, or 
in two tones of pilgrim brown, or swallow gray 
in two tones. The same sort of costume is also 
made of bordered woollens, some of which have 
borders of rings of graduated sizes, while in oth- 
ers the border is woven in imitation of embroid- 
ery or lace. The border is sometimes of a con- 
trasting color, black being used on any and every 
color, while in other cases it is of a darker shade 
of the ground tone. 

A number of new fabrics are among this sea- 
son’s woollens, the characteristic of which is that 
while they are of a plain color they are craped 
and figured in a hundred different ways without 
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adding anything to their weight. Some of them 
have a wide band for a border. These figured 
fabrics are used for a corsage and a straight full 
skirt slightly draped on one side over a simulated 
under-skirt of silk or velvet. 

Some new large plaids are among the woollens, 
with threads of silk or velvet, blue, red, or orange, 
on a neutral ground. The plaid, cut 
part of the under-skirt, the vest, wide 
the wristbands of the full sleeves of a dress which 
is elsewhere of plain material. It is 
for lining the fronts and facing: the hood of a 
long cloak which is of plain wool of the color of 
the ground in the plaid. Another use to which 
plaid materials are put, either straight or bias, i 
for a long redingote over a velvet skirt to match. 
Large numbers of velvet skirts will be worn for 
spring and cool summer days, accompanied by a 
redingote with revers, which must harmonize with 
but will not necessarily be of the same color as 
the skirt. 

In addition to the plain-colored fabries which 
are armured, craped, chiné, and diagonal or 
ribbed, there are camel’s-hair stuffs as soft as 
swan’s-down. These and many of the others 
are accompanied by a broché material to match, 
of which the under-skirt is made and the acces- 
sories of the corsage — vest, collar, and cuffs. 
These numberless combinations by no means ex 
clude costumes made of a single plain colored 
material. 
the many pretty braids and zalicons which come 
in such variety are used. if the galloon is wide, 
only one row is used; if narrow, two rows trim 
the edges of the corsage and the skirt front or 
redingote. The bottom of a redingote is never 
bordered; the trimming is always perpendicular 
and on the fronts. Metal generally enters into 
the composition of these galloons, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to sav metals, for there 
are usually the varying lights of two—steel and 
silver, copper and gold, or gold and platina. 

Other plain-colored dresses are braided with sou- 
tache, generally black. A long redingote which 
is made of plain stuff has the side breadths 
slashed and provided with large button-holes 
worked close to the edge; through these button- 
holes the breadths are laced together with cords, 
which are tied at the ends. The fronts are also 
laced over either a flat vest or a full front of a 
different fabric and color from the rest of the 
dress. 

For handsome reception and dinner toilettes 
there are striped silks which owe their inspira- 
tion to some of the prettiest of the designs woven 
in the time of Louis XVI. One among these has 
old-rose stripes alternating with other stripes hav- 
ing moss green moiré rings on a pink ground, with 
a tiny rose vine along one edge of this stripe. 
The same design comes in chestnut and straw 
color, in garnet and pale pink, and in black and 


bias, forms 
revers, and 





used also 





It is principally on such costumes that 
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white—this last for light mourning. Redingote 
coats of some of these handsome Louis XVI. silks 
are being made with a view to coming fine wea- 
ther. These are to be worn over a narrow velvet 
skirt, with close sleeves of the same velvet in the 
dingote, over which is a square over-sleeve of 
» silk slashed from top to bottom, or, if the over- 





is omitted, an epaulette or cap of passe- 
menterie, 

No doubt the approach of an International Ex- 
position has stimulated the imagination of all our 
manufacturers, ie flower-makers have fairly 
outdone themselves this season in color and com- 
binations. There are clusters of lilacs just be- 
ginning to burst, only tinged with roseate lilac, 
grouped with mignonette. Coronets of roses or 
violets with some fine green foliage are arranged 
Tufts and half -wreaths 
of roses are of copper or old-rose velvet with 
Small toques are made entirely of 
the foliage of roses, and trimmed with a small 
cluster of rose-buds at the side. 

Wide-brimmed aureole hats of tulle and lace 
are more popular than ever with young ladies. 
The brim of the newest of these is composed en- 
tirely of ruches of narrow black lace, inside and 
outside alike. The crown is of smooth velvet, of 
puffed tulle, or sometimes of the silk of a dress 
veiled with black lace net. Small capotes are 
made of brocaded silk, often of a scrap of an- 
tique brocade to accompany a dress which has 
a plastron, collar, and cuffs of the same _ bro- 
cade. 

Some new black nets for dress are with very 
large meshes, strewn with jet or chenille dots, A 
dress of this kind may be made over changeable 
silk—green and gold or other combination. The 
silk skirt is covered with net, and the two pleated 
together, the corsage and sleeves being arranged 
the same way. Sometimes only the front of the 
skirt is of the net and silk, under a redingote of 
plain silk of the darker color of the shot silk. 
Other dresses of the same materials are made 
with a round straight skirt, crossed corsage, and 
sash with long ends hanging on the sides. 

There are many other transparent tissues 
among summer fabrics. White muslin is cover- 
ed with embroidery with open wheels, and worn 
over silk of a light color. Much erépe de Chine 
will be worn, both plain and embroidered. It is 
in great favor, meeting as it does all the demands 
of fashion, which requires that thin fabries shall 
be soft and clinging and still have body enough 
to form handsome folds. What is most remark- 
able in the new stuffs is the admirable coloring, 
Manufacturers and modistes vie with each oth- 
er in harmonies and combinations. Sometimes 
there are as many as five and six colors combined 
in a dress, and all without a false note, without 
anything to pain the eye or shock the taste. 
EmMELINE RayMonp. 
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IRENE ALSTROM. 

CCOUNTS of the hardships and struggles of 
this poor Finnish girl have touched many 
hearts. Through marvellous perseverance, and 
meeting every obstacle with firm and cheerful 
heart, she has conquered all difficulties, and now 
rejoices in the well-earned honor of having been 
the first of her countrywomen to receive a diplo- 

ma as Doctor of Philosophy. 

When a young girl watching her father’s cattle 
she was filled with yearnings that she could not 
express to know what books and study could teach 
her concerning the wonders of science and the 
wisdom of the past, and then and there, upon the 
bleak mountains of her native land, she determined 
that nothing but death itself should hinder her 
success. 

Under the influence of dark clouds, through 
which no ray of light gleamed, she for a time 
prayed earnestly that the dear God would take 
her to Himself, feeling sure that then all know- 
ledge would be unfolded to her. 

This state of affairs having reached the ears of 
a humble pastor, interest was made for her en 
trance into a good school, where she passed as 
fourth among forty-six young girls 
eighteen years of », and all this had been ac- 
complished through intense and earnest will. 

Sitting up all night, while others slept, to pre 
pare for the next day’s tasks, often fasting, * 
for the fresh snow she ate as she walked,” was 
as nothing if so be she could continue her work 
—the great plan to which her soul clung tena 
ciously, 

Then came an experience of teaching, and af 
ter having saved four pounds she again set forth 
in quest of knowledge. ‘“ With the scantiest 
of luggage” she journeyed on foot to Helsingfors, 
where she prepared for her examinations, Three 
pounds of her small store were paid in advance 
for lodging, and this made her sure of a home 
for the winter. The last pound was expended in 
loaves of hard round rye bread—the cheapest kind 
of nourishment with which she could provide her- 
self, and which was so methodically divided that 
every day until Christmas a bit was sure. No fire 
had she even when the temperature was recorded 
at thirty degrees. But her soul was on fire, for a 

friendly professor gave her instruction in Latin, 
and very rapid was her progress. 

After her matriculation she taught awhile to 
help her family, and still went on with her own 
studies, until “ta well-earned brilliant 
was her reward. 

Strangely enough, her greatest opposition was 
from her own sex, but bravely triumphing over 
even that, she was “ 
the dauntless pioneer of woman’s progress 

The statement given concerning this wonder 
ful woman adds that she still lives, honored and 
appreciated by all, devoting herself heartily to 
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degree” 


recognized by her nation as 
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the edueation of younger brothers, and adding 
continually to her own hard-earned culture, her 


whole soul bent upon the advancement and edu- 


cation of her countrvwomen 





WHEN WOMEN BUILD. 


S men have been in the way of arrogating 
A to themselves not only all the intellect but 
mect | the 

men 
applied 


the simplest and most every- 


most oO the nical SKili there 1s 


world, it is often a matter of interest to w 


to observe the way in they have 


which 


one to the other ir 





day concern—that of planning and building a 
house. For until very recently, and since the 
judgment of women has been considered a thing 
worth taking into account, it may truly be said 


that among houses of a moderate scale the house 


was not built in which there was any practical 
attention to pure and simple comfort in those 
minor details which insure comfort tl hout 


hroughout 
To let the lower portion of 


how few houses do the 


the establishment 


the house go, in doors of 


the upstairs sleeping-rooms open so as not to 
throw a draught upon the bed, or else 1 





t to ex 
pose the sleeper and the whole room if the door 
is opened a crack or left ajar! Yet it would 
have been just as easy to swing the door with 
hinges on the opposite side of the jamb, so that 
on opening only a corner 1 be bare In how 
few of these rooms, moreover, is there any place 
for a bed where it will not find the chimney in the 
way on one hand, or the cracks of the window on 
the other, a draught pouring over the shoulders 
of the sleeper with threatening of a stiff neck, or 
of a rheumatic side if the bed is put in the cor- 
ner out of the way, or a ire of light facing the 


eves ot the leepe f itis putin another s 























or a ¢ t door not to be opened if it is 
third spot,so that we not infrequer 
such sleeping-rooms some window battened and 
stuffed and permanently closed and darkened 
And to instance but one more out of the count 
less really good reasons for complaint, what closet 
In tt house of t ma ne Drains devising 1s 
there to rise up and ¢ hin If he 
had his way there wo | ye any 
closet in the house at all portable, or rathe 
1 but unportable, wardrobes would lumber ) 
r ry room, mar pa ind paper and plaster 1 
t acts of getting u ind t, and rear the 
irk lIks or s while closets, those 
paradises of the | e-keepe vould vanish be- 
fore the clear square of the four walls But let 
devise these s, and the first thing 
ne will be to find a place for the bed where 
exposu neithe to prying eves nor draughts nor 
glare of light will b ssible, and every corner 
| will be turned to account w lrawers and doors, 
und every room W have s deep and spacious 
| closets, painted and not lime-washed, preventing 
rowding and contusion and defying dust and sun 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Wisscow's Soorning Syaer for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 





{ 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 2 cents a bottle.—[ Ade 
Burner's ¢ oatne is the best and cheape= (Ha ir 
Dressing in the world, It kills dandruff, «lays irrit 
1nd promotes a healthy growth of the Hait (Ad.] 
Lovers repelled, husbands disgusted, fr iends lost, | 
wl might have been retained by the wi use of a | 
of ATKINSON'S nea perfumery. [Ade 
Cuarrep hands and rough skin are unknown where 
CoUuNEL SENZOLN COBMETIC SOAP 18 Used, idv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


a Breaklast COCOa. 


Jarranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with rch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costiny less than 
one cent acup. It is 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably ed for in- 
valids as well as for per sin health, 





ot 


delicious, 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, | 


SUFFERERS FROM | 


WEAK SPINE. 


| 
| % 
| § 
| | 


Persons suffering from weak 


back will take comfort in read- 
ing the following letter from Mr. 
A. W. Barrett, of Oswego, N.Y. 





Ten years ago I was afflicted with a lame 
t Lhe pain was so severe that I could 
ha walk or get about. Hearing much said 
about ALLCocK’s Porous PLAsTERs, | applied 
two to the lower part of my spine In a week 
I was very much better Ip mn fresh plasters 
the end of ten days, and two weeks after- 
ward found myself entirely well. If I get a very 
severe d, I sometimes have a return of this 
weakness of the spine, but ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS 
ure me in three or four days.’ 
Beware of imitations, and do 


not be deceived by Mlisrepresen- 
oti 5 
tation. Ask for Alicock Ss, 
let no exple ination or sv- 
licitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 


LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


F inest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes,and Sauces. As Beef ‘Tea, “‘ an invaluable 


and 


ton ic.” 


Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., “’t'd, London. 


CROFT & ALLEN'S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 


Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

A trial sample free 
on request 


Care 








Packer's Tar Soap used as a Shampoo will work 
wonders in curing Dandruff and Itching, and pre- | 


venting Baldness. For improving 


THE COMPLEXION | 


and keeping the skin smooth, soft. and healthful, it | 
For sample, | 


is invainable. 25 cents. Drugzists. 
mention ** Harper's Bazar,” and send 4 cents, stamps 
(or 5 cake 10 cents), to 


THE PACKER MPG.CO.,100 Fulton St, Wt 


) straight, 






Hz ARPER s BAZAR. 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies, 
strength, and wholesomeness. 
the ordinary kinds, 
Ww 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 
and cannot be sold in competition 
th the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Royat Bakine Powper Co., 








So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable asa 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
“" Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


®. scorr’s EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Druceists. Scott & Bowne, New York 
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The Skeleton Waves and Bangs (! 

nted Nov. 15. 1887 

i Feather-Weig ht Skeleton Bang, *, ounce weight, 
now ready: made entirely of human HAIR; ; no 
springs, no ribbons; the greatest comfort of the age; 
elegant, natural, and durable; requires no dressing 
for sale at this establishment only. Other Bangs from 
$1.00 upward, Tnfringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
all long convent hair, from $5.00 upward; 
not our own make, from $1.50 upward 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
the finest and largest assortment in the 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, and Dyeing by the best artists 
in the world, on the premises. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or C. B., 
for the face, made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious ; made 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips—a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, fine as the blush of the rose, $1.00 and 
$1.50 per bottie. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Pow- 
ders, iv three shades—the highest medals have been 
awarded for same—S0c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine 
hair without injury to that beautiful Titian Red now 
eo much admired, $2.00 per bottle. Illustrated cata- 
logues free. 


at 


country, at 


Walter M. Lowney’s 


1 and 2-pound Best 
_—- by 0C0 a eS in the 
World. 


in Elegant Metal Boxes 
$1.00 per Pound. 
Larger Packages by 
Express. 


and 


Bon-Bons. 
Retail Branch, 45 West St., Boston 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 





Auburnine wil! change the 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleaused with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and inv); 
and perfumes the BREA 
the 


rorates the GUMS, purifies 
H, beautifies and preserves 


TEETH, from youth to old age. 
One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
E  PATES 


ray 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
These Franco-American Food Co.'s Patés are 
delicacy for Lunch, 
Travelling 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS. 
Sample Can sent free for ® cents. 





a real 


Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 








Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





ORIGINAL 
IDEAS 


AND 


| PERE RCT 
Flt 


SPRING SEANON, 1068, 


New Gowns and Coats. 





New Hats and Bonnets. 


Sold by Grocers, | 


“Nothing purer, better for invalids, | 


supplying a long-felt want,” writes one of 


the most prominent physicians of New York. 
Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julieune, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 
} Ox Tail 


| THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 





Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 


Write to us if you cannot find them. 


101 Warren St., N.Y, 





I6N'T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 
SILVER POLISH, THE ONLY EF 
FECT OF WHICH IS TO SCRATCH 


PROVOKING, : 


AND DESTROY YOUR SILVERWARE? 


WHY NOT 


TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 
IT FOR USE? SEND YOUR ADORESS 
ON A POSTAL TO US, AND SUFFICIENT 
ELECTRO-SILICON WILL BE SENT, WITHOUT CHARGE, 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER 
THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FULL-SIZED BOX. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
18 ON 


SEE THAT ~ ELECTRO-S ILIGON, <xc. BOX. 


FULL NAME, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BARRY’'S 





cARBLI SH 
& i801 o 


jg! Tricopherous 


FOR 


fy ha 
“AM\\ | fig) THE Va 





The first journals in the 
world, medical men of the 
highest eminence, promi- 
itizens of all pro- 
d ladies who 
have used it for years in their dressing-rooms and 
nurseries, admit with one accord that, for Kn wate, g 
vigor,gloss, luxuriance,and curl to the hair, eradicating 
scurfand dandraff, Barry’s Tricopherous has no equal. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 


SUPE SPLU OUs HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s S 
ecifie is the only unfai ~ 
remedy for removing Nefiee \- 

nently all annoying disfi 

urements from face qa 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Addons Mone. JuLian, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y, 
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New and Exclusive Cloths. 


Ladies desirous of ordering, and un- 
able to visit New York, can have sketches 
and samples forwarded free by mail— 
perfect fit guaranteed. 


- 


210 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


MANE NICER 








in the igh Court of Hustice. 

, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Pe inl Injanetion with costa 
orge Reynolds bes from nfr Messrs. 
s Registered Trade Mark Cc HERRY BLOSSOM, 


rns & Blackwell 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


_IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


‘Tone, Touch, Workmanstip, ald Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 FE. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space, 


lv. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 





John Gosnell & Cc 
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COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 
“PRERES KORCHLIN'S” NOVELTIES. 


Crepe Cloths, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette” 
Cloths, 


TOILE a VOILE, PRINTED SATINS. 
Db & J. ANDERSON’S 


CHLBBRATEHD 


ZEPHYRS. 


Unrivalled for Durability and Wear, 


%. () ) 
Jdroadvay Ad I tb ét. 


SILVER FORKS & SPOONS. 


EF YRKS and Spoons, those arti- 

cles which have been gradually 
evolved by the unwritten laws of 
many generations of polite society, 
show in their varied styles the ideas 
and tastes of each age. 

But the “ Survival of the fittest” 
is illustrated in the perpetuation of 
five patterns which have been suc- 
cessively sanctioned by each 
dynasty of Fashion. 

These are the old “ King” pat 
tern and the plain Antique—both 
exceedingly popular to-day; the 
richly embellished; the 
Louis XIV, with neat 
and the stately Corona” pattern. 

ach of these styles will be found 
fully illustrated in our stock. 


THEODORE b. STARR, 


206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 


new 


R OCOCO 


Corre spondence is invited. 


Received a copy of our New Illustrated Spring 
and Summer Fashion Catalogue, 
postal card for a Free copy. 

The last page gives full particulars of our 
Extraordinary offer. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
4 it a 2 West ZA Sty Me City 


ay 


Feces 7 


HASS 








AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Best Makes and Fast Colors. Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 
Any length over 10 yards forwarded C. 0. D. 
i if WITNESS OF THE SUN. A new 

novel by AMELIE RIVES, author of 
**The Quick or the Dead?” — Complete in 
Lippincott’s Magazine for April. Price, 25 Cents, 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


For DARNING FINE REAL SCOTCH 
HOSIERY. : 
Sort anp Durable. SAARamN EDM EN OM a IDy 2 


8% Shades sent for 10 cents. 


56! Broadway, N. Y. J, R, LEESON & CO., Boston, 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 


MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 


17 Avenue de era, ris, 


Many years with MAISON LAU cs English well spoken. 


TSTYL ES ¢ OF w caPane AND 
VISITING CARD 

Work done in the Tighest Style of ae Art. 
for Price-list and Samples. 


JOHN 





Send 
Plate and 50 cards, $1.00, 
BR. ROSE, 150 Nassau St,, N. ¥. 





decoration, | 


just issued, send 











RICH DRESS FABRICS, 


We are still exhibiting, 
in every Department, new 
goods for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear. 

The variety of Novelties 
in Silks and in Woollen 
Dress Goods is larger than 
ever, and the demand for 
fancy goods in combination 
is unprecedented, 

Samples will be sent on 
request; 
nished about fashions and 
prices; and the most care- 
fal attention paid to every 
communication that expe- 
rience can suggest. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th 8t., 
New York. 


Darlinglern, 
Da Ai k& 


LA aa ES’ IMPORTED 


Coals, Jackels, and Wraps, 


From the very first makers in Paris, represent- 
ing the latest and most fashionable 
Early Spring and Summer. 


LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, 


Made of the very best English Cloths, in the Latest 


London Styles, by the most experi need Tailors. 


126% 128 Cheolwit St 
il adelphia 












BICYCLES ca “NE SR 
TRICVCLES : TANDEMS:S 


POPE MFG. S: 


BoST ON NEWYORK CHICAGO 
ne Sy 


i, 


i OI sa 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 







ae FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
EAM, OR M meas: AL BE vets TIFIER, 


Jo it 


will 


PURIFIES 


U. 8., © vreasth and 
Europe 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


—= =e PAT 
OPUC ANE 


FOR ADULTS ANDCHILDREN 


BY MAIL $100 N- 0, 


SEL Ban ee A Nv 


PLUMP > ROSY | CHEEKS 


RIZA CL H removes Pimples, Black- 
ane Weinklee pte Crows-feet. No Drug 
or Cosmetic but a harmless appliance (easily used), that 
restores, beaut Perit i preserves theskin. By mail, sealed 

J. P. BEERS, Draggist, New Haven Conn, (Est’b’ d 
igi) great any N. “Hi. Physicians Heniion this q 





information fur- | 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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styles for | 
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GOL W than at anything else 
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Domellt Sons, 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS. 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES. 


Rich Fait Franegaise, soft finish (all silk), 
$1.2 5, $1. d. $1. 5v, $1 Hh yard. 
Royal pth te (newest designs), 98e., $1.19, 


$1.25, $1.3 
¢ Black Surah Silk (double warp), all silk, 48e., 
$1.25 yard. 

Figured India Sills. in dark and 


5 yard 


69e¢., 98e., 

24 - inch 
medium colors (exe lusive designs), 5Ve., 58e., Ode 
7T5e yard. 

27-inch Figured real Shanghai, 85e. yard, 
worth $1.25. 

22-inch Figured Be ngaline, light colors, hand 
some (designs), 79. 
+}, 


yard, worth $1.25 

22-inch rich Faille Frag vise, soft 
Sinish, all silk, shades suitable for street wear 
$1.19. yard, worth $1.45 


WASH GOODS DEP’T. 
Koec Hlin’s Fre neh Challie 4% yard. 
French Satines, 23¢., 30c., ger 450. yard. 


20e, lo 6d5e. yard. 


Seotch Ginghams, 


Spe cial 


_ 


BROADWAY & 8th STREET, N. Y. 


BEST FITTING CORSET+ic WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY, N. 








Washington, D.C 
Kc 


INTERESTING TO 
a Geo. White, the leadin 
gton, has invented and 

Ww alet lining, ¢ ulled ** WI 





Waist Linings.” They 1 
of the best Silesia, and are s0 perfectly traced that the 
most inexperienced can make a perfect and stylish 
fitting waist ana sleeves. The pr in 4 costing 
only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and sav- 


ing the purchasing of paper — rns. In orderit 
send 40c. and 6« — pe _ 
the highest part onl 

GEO. WHIT i 





filo F yes ot, Washington, D 


| HOME DECORATION. 


ILLUSTRATED. 16 pp be 
copy FREE, 37 W. 22d St, N. \ 


paper. Sample 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
in the world. Either sex ; a ate 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FEEE Address TRUK &CO., ag 


fe 





of certified work furnished on application. 





WwW. 
$3 


W. 
$3 





name 


CAUTION 
TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE 


A preparation long and successfully nsed by F ch 





and English ladies to develop the bust, producin 
; a permanently healthy, firm, and full bos m. Suc 
|} cess guaranteed. C orresponde snce confidentini. Order 
from Drug gist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 


° CLARKE, Sole Agent for the v. Ss. 
Ww holesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York, 
_Se ale ed Cir ire cul: urs urs Fr ree. 


‘EDORDA DressSuiew 


 ARETHE BEST worco. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





A.H BRINKMANN & CO. BALTIMORE.MO ‘’ SAMPLE PAIRSOO 





At Toronto, in open contest, 


85.00 GENUL 


3est Material. 
If any dealer says he has the W. L 
and price, stamped on wb ttom, pat 
sold by your de aler, write 


THE 


“JUDIG” CORSET. 


REGISTERED. 


SOLE OWNERS, 


SIMD SOL, rh dy SIMDSOD, 


6th Ave. and 19th St.; New York. 


As several houses are showing imitations of 
the “ Judie,” and representing it 
Corset, we wish it to be distinctly understood tl 
the genuine “Judie” ¢ set can only be had 
from o through us, either on this Continent or 
n Lurope 
We take especial prid 1 t mena 1 ) 
every lady It improves all figures, and is t 
only corset made that reduces the size of t 
ind lengthens the waist without i 
tight-lacing 
Messrs. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson 
Dear Sirs The new Judie Corsets are 
beautiful They fit perfectly in every way, and 
in mv judgment, improve any fig With 
thanks for those made to mv order 
I ain, You s « lla \ 


LILLIAN 


1888. 


RUSSELL 
New York, Sept. 25, 


Do you want your 
Ghildren Clothed 


In the latest New Y« 


rk Styles at the Least Cost? 





Otter unequalled facilities the outfitting 
Boys, Girls, & Babies 
th eve 1 mm Hats to Shoes, and abse 
are ser? oh mail ads wv ra if é vere th 


Catalogues furnished on application 


60 & G62 W est 23d St... N.Y. 
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THIS LABEL IS ON IN THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


 <E ANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
WON 


7g COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


Aug. 13,1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an authentic record made by Mt k E. Met t 
memorized sentence, this BEATING ALL ‘PRE VEot s RE © ‘on Ds t re vork 0 words 
per minute, and placing the *“ Remington ” still further beyond reach of mpetition Photographic c 3 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


L. DOUCLAS © 
SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Best in one owouie. Examine his 
ND 





&: d SHOE, 
$2. 0 and $1.75 BOY S’ SCHOOL SHOE S. 


All made in Cx , Button and Lace, 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE .adi 


LADIES. 

Best Style. 3est Fitting. 
- DOUGLAS SHOES witho ut 
him down asafraud. If no 
IUGLAS, BROCKTON, M ‘ASS. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
ear their hair parted, $6 

cording to size and cok r. 
utifying Mask with prep’n 

a oods, Cosmetics &c. 
O.D. any where 


WwW. L, DC 








Send to 
the fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham,71 State-st. ice mt" | Music Hall)Chicago 


SHOPPIN Gy vin Ae 7 of ex cok nce 
0d ta a , wit t ( r? ces 
= idress + eae BOND, 33 


36 ‘th pas ~N “Y. City, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “wis"itciss 


R, 825 Broadway, New? 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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AN EARLY 
“TIA! THAT'S THE PRETTIEST GIRL I'VE SEEN FOR A 
MONTH. AND SUCH A COSTUME! SHE Is— 


FACETIZ®. 
AN INVISIBLE COLOR. 

Proressor. ** Microscopical investigations lead us to believe that there 
are colors too delicate to be discerned by the human eye—invisible colors, 
we may Cal] them.’ 

Srupent. “‘] know the name of one of them, sir.” 

Proressor (surprised), “Indeed! What is it?” 

Srupent. “ Blind man’s buff.” 





A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


PLUSHLEY. “* MARIA, ME DEAR, YOU SEEM TO ATE NO- 
THING. WHAT'S THE MATTHER 2?” 

MARIA. * Fatx, PLUSHLEY, IT’s FRIDAY, AN’ I CAN'T 
MAKE UP ME MIND IF TARRYPIN STEW'S FISH WHIN IT’S 
MADE OF VEAL” 


IN HARD LUCK. 

Gives. ** Did De Jinks pay yon the V he borrowed ?” 

Meneirr. * He offered to match me to see whether it wonld be double 
or qnits. I won.” 

Gites. “ You're in luck.” 

Meenirr. “I can’t see it. He now owes me a tenner.” 
dilsienenllpiensiniitiien 

A'philosopher rash enongh to say that all the world loves a lover has 
been found. The gentleman has apparently overlooked the lover's jea- 
ous rival. 

















SPRING 


ADVENTURE. 


A STUNNER,” 


THE TOUCHING TALE OF THE PAMPERED PUG. 


The Lady Geraldine Montagu sat by the shimmering sea, 

And Lord Plantagenet Fortescue was reading aloud from She. 
At her feet in repose on a Persian rug, 

With his snub of a nose, lay her precions pug. 


In glimmer of gold and satin sheen the little darling was dressed ; 
A point-lace ruff encircled his neck; he’d a diamond on his breast ; 
And seraphic, sweet as the moonlight pale 
Was the bangle’s gleam round the puggy’s 





The Lord Plantagenet closed his book ; down on his knees he dropped; 

With a languishing look her hand he took, and the fateful question 
pop re 2 

Alas for the lord, and alas for his snit— 

ile had knelt him down on that sleeping brute. 


“* Angel divine! wilt thon be mine?” he stopped quite suddenlee: 
He felt a grip, and a sudden nip, as the teeth met in his knee. 
But never a moan or sigh gave he, 

And his voice was calm as the shimmering sea. 


‘Oh! speak, my love, and be as quick as you conveniently can; 

Your precious pup is eating me up; he has crunched my right knee-pan, 
Let him gnaw away in his pampered pride, 

if you will only say you'll be my bride.” 


“Oh, Heaven !” she cried, “ he'll surely die;” 
fawn-like feet; 

‘He has lived upon prunes and macaroons, with never a taste of meat. 

And, oh, there’s a piece of your tronser’s leg 

In his sweet little mouth: fly at once, I beg 


and she sprang to her 


“My love has turned to bitterest hate’—her tears were falling thick; 

“Tam sure,’’ she said, with drooping head, **that you have made him 
sick; 

I can never feel the same for you— 

It is best we part. Adieu! adieu!’ 

He limped away where the breakers play. ‘‘ My life is wrecked,” he 
cried, 

Then gave a leap down the rocky steep, and sank in the tossing 
ic e. 

And the lady glanced at the Persian rug: 

** Ah, life is short,” she said to the pug 


Mary Bisseri. WaTeRMan 


a 
IN THAT CASE THE TRUTH WILL DO. 
Mrs. Brier (who has been reading an article on Sleep in a health paper) 
“John, is it best to lie on the right side or the left ?” 
Joun (a lawyer). “ If you are on the right side it usually isn't necessary 
to lie at all.” 
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SMART. 


“PEG, DOAN YO' SET DOWN ON DAT DRESS OB MINE ON DE CHEER DEAH.” 
* Missus, | SEED YO’ SETTIN’ ON IT YISTIDY.” 
“WHEAH, YO’ SASSBOX Yo'?” 

““WHEN YO’ HAD IT ON!” 


; anornithorhynchus, for instance, it wouldn't go as well in poetry. 
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TRANSFERABLE. 
“MARY, I SHOULD BE DELIGHTED HAD I AS MUCH HAIR AS 
you.” 


WAAL, MUM, YEZ CAN BORRY IT ANY TOIME YEZ LOIKE.” 


FORCE OF HABIT. 
Mr. Motherwik is a very bad speller,so it was perhaps not unnatu- 
ral that, when asked to write his name at the head of a subscription list, 
he should say: “‘ Why, certainly. Ah, by-the-way, how de you spell it?” 


Seven Paleinnesits 
DREADFUL. 
“Tt was an awful sight,” qnoth Mrs. Spriggins. ‘It was just like’one of 
those horrorscopes you dream about.” 
peat <a 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet, but if it were called 
After 
all, it is perhaps just as well that the rose has no alias. 


ccuahsntandlipmenetioniins 
A MATTER OF ABBREVIATION. 
Quoth a sad young physician named Proctor, 
As he sealed to his grocer a letter, 
“Tt sometimes occurs I’m his Dr., 
But oftener still I’m his Dr.” 


sistance 
AT THE RURAL “HAMLET.” 
“T say, usher,” said the man in the end seat, ‘is this a tragedy or a 
burlesque? I want to know, because, if it’s a tragedy, it’s the funniest 
thing I ever saw ; but if it’s a burlesque, it’s an all-fired stupid one.” 


contrat peaseneie 
It is said that mermaids tie up their hair with a marine band. 


<idiapitetiantins 
TOO ANXIOUS FOR WORK 
* You say you were discharged from your former place for being too 


industrious. 


** Yes, ma’am.” 
“That's very strange. What did yon do?” 
*T went down to the cellar one day and dusted the old wine bottles.” 


REX te. ah 
HER REPLY. 
No cake, no pie, no cheese, no fruit, 
No rusks, no beer, no sweets, 


Had we this blessed eve for tea; 
We'd nothing else but meats. 


“ Alas, my dear,” quoth I to May, 
In hopes that she’d repent, 
“Do you call this a-keeping house ?” 
May. 
“No; George, it’s keeping Lent.” 


a 
HIS FEELINGS. 


““T wasn’t exactly mad about it,’ said Slithersby, discussing his ejec- 
tion from a theatre, “ but I was somewhat put out.” 
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LOOKING SO PALE 


WOULDN’ ’A SENT FUR YER, DOCTOR, ON’'Y DE CHILE IS LOOKIN’ 80 PALE.” 




















SUPPLEMENT. 








A CROOKED PATI. 
(Continued from page 271.) 
preliminary training before he was plunged into 
the difficulties of a large boarding-school. To 
Colonel Ormonde her will was law, and if only 
she could get the house she wanted, all would go 

well. 

Of course Katherine lost no time in visiting 
her protégée Rachel. She had written to her 
during her absence to let her feel that she was 
not forgotten ; and the replies were not only well 
written and expressed, but showed a degree of 
intelligence above the average. 

When Katherine entered the room where Ra- 
chel sat at work she was touched and delighted 
at the sudden brightening of Rachel’s sunken 
eyes, the joyous flush that rose to her cheek. 

“Oh!” she’exclaimed, “I did not expect you 
so soon. How good of you to come!” She 
placed a chair, and in reply to Katherine’s friend- 
ly question, ‘How have you been going on?” 
Rachel gave an encouraging account of herself. 
Mrs. Needham had introduced her to two families, 
both of whom wished her to work in the house, 
which, though infinitely disagreeable to her, she 
did not like to refuse. 

“ Perhaps,” she added, ‘‘ the counter-irritation 
was good for me, for I feel more braced up, And 
of all your many benefits, dear Miss Liddell, no- 
thing has done me so much good as the books 
you sent me, except the sight of yourself. Do 
not think I am exaggerating, but I am a mere 
machine, resigned to work because I must not die, 
save when I see you and speak to you; then I feel 
I can live—that I have something to live for, to 
show I am not unworthy of your trust in me. 
Perhaps time will heal even such wounds as mine. 
Is it not terrible to try and live without hope ?” 

“ But you must hope, Rachel. 
alone. I feel truly, deeply interested in you; be- 
lieve me I will always be your friend. You are 
looking better, but I want to see your eyes less 
hollow and your mouth less sad. We are both 
young, and life has many lights and shades for 
us both, so far as we can anticipate.” 

A long and confidential conversation ensued, 
in the course of which Katherine quite forgot 
there was any difference of position between her- 
self and the humble dress-maker whom her boun- 
ty of purse and heart had restored, 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad. } 


HOUBIGAN' 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 
19, Faub. St. Honoré, Paris. 
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=*LABLACHE + 


FACE POWDER. 


-B. LEVY. —MAss— | 


EVER BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA BW3BAZ 











From the charming litthe CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tukatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only | 


— toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
peautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 





GOFF’S | 
BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 


READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When you are buying insist on having “‘GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not singie- 

plait), and that each piece is put in a neat little box. 

Made in black and twenty staple colors. 
ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT. 





HYMALAYAN SHAWLS. 
Notice.—We have discovered that certain shawls, 
not of our manufacture, are made and sold in the United 
States of America under the name of “ Hymalayan” or 
* Himalavan” shawls, or bearing tickets which sre im- 
itations of our trade-mark, registered according to Act 
of Congress, to which trade-mark we are exclusively 
entitled, and of which the words “ Hymalayan” and 
‘Himalayan ” form part. We hereby call attention to 
section 364 of the New York Penal Code, and give no- 
tice that we shall institute criminal proceedings against 
any person found so infringing our rights, in addition 
to resorting to our other legal remedies. 
Dated this 15th day of February, 1889. 
W. BLISS & SON 
Chipping Norton, Engiand. 


You are not | 





| 
Tur superiority of Burnett's Fravontwwe Extracts | 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








PROTECT OUR BREAD. 


Tue machinery of the law cannot be put at 
work too speedily or too vigorously against 
the wholesale adulteration of the things we eat, 
Both the health and the pockets of the people 
demand protection. 

There is no article of food in general use more 
wickedly adulterated than the lower grades of 
baking powder. For raising bread, biscuit, or 
other food, only the very best and purest baking 
powder should be employed. The use of the 
ordinary cream of tartar, or of baking powders 
containing lime, alum, and phosphates, carries 
deleterious intgredients into the food to the preju- 
dice of the life and health of the consumer. 

The sale of adulterated baking powders has 
been prohibited by statute in Washington, Mas. 
sachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and other locali- 
ties. It will be in the interests of the public 
health when their sale is made a misdemeanor 
everywhere, and the penalties of the law are 
rigidly enforced. 

The ordinary baking powder contains either 
lime, which, introduced into the system in too 
free quantities, causes serious disorders of the 
kidneys; alum, a corrosive poison, or lime phos- 
phates, which are condemned by physicians as 
deleterious in their effect when taken under 
certain physical conditions. The Royal is the 
only baking powder on the market that is free 


from lime, alum, and phosphates, and absolutely | 


pure, 

The absolute purity of the Royal Baking 
Powder makes it pre-eminently the most useful 
and wholesome leavening agent known. Contain- 
ing no lime, alum, phosphate, or other impurity, 
it leaves no alkaline or other residuum in the 
food, and its use always insures pure, light, and 
sweet bread, biscuit, and cake that are perfectly 
digestible and wholesome whether hot or cold, 
fresh or Its leavening power has been 
determined the highest whenever tested by of- 
ficial authority, and all chemists and writers on 
food hygiene commend it for its sterling quali- 


fe RHEUMATIC 
SciaticPains 


Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shooting, Sharp, and 
Muscular Pains and Weaknesses, Back Ache, Uter- 
ine and Chest pains, relieved in one apreng 4 
the ‘ H 4 ¢ ac The 
ie Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster ini 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer 
Dave anp Curmioat Co., Boston, 


stale. 





OF ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, 


CLL 


When you have tried the various remedies for Catarrh 
and failed in obtaining relief, then try the new remedy 
and you will find that” 


‘YOU KACSSERCROW CUR 


NASALINE has been tried b: 
epalan 5 y those who had given 
a 


and ¢) have been le 
tlocky thet = falbeme’ in soe ‘—- 
tity. Sent by 5 
Send to Nasaline M 0.5 


We assert posi- 
Fn ony b a 

‘amps or note), 
wer, Colorado, and be 








FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The Largest Establishment in the World 










tings, Facial Dev lopment, etc, Send 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin 
imperfections and their treatment. 

Tr. Jou? 


D WOODSURY 
York cles, New 


West 42d St., New 

St ——— LADIES DON'T 
7 PIN YOUR CUFFS. 
Use Adjustable Cuff Holders ; Fit any Style Cuffs. 
No pins, no buttoning, no sewing. Sample pair l5c., 2 
pr. for 25c., dozen $1, by mail; stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. lb 
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A VecetasueW onner! 


HENDERSON’S NEW 
Bush LIMA BEAN. 


Can and Should be Grown in every 
Garden on the Continent. 


Of all the Novelties in Garden Products 
ever sent out, there is nothing so entirely distinct 
and valuable as this New Vegetable. The 
old Lima Bean can only be grown on poles, 
while the NEW BUSH LIMA grows and is 
cultivated exactly like the common bush or snap 
bean (growing only 18 inches high), and from 
the time of its bearing in July, produces in 
abundance delicious Lima Beans throughout the 
entire season until frost. It has, besides, an 
additional value, in that it is two weeks 
earlier than any other Lima Bean, being fit 
for the table in from forty to fifty days from 
time of planting. 

Price (by mail) 25 cents per packet, 

ackets for $1.00, 12 packets for 
(12 packets sufficient for an 
ordinary - sized family for the season), 
Directions for growing on each packet. 
Remittances can be sent either by Post 
Office Order, Postal Note or Stamps. 

100.00 in Gash Prizes for single p its 
bea: greatest number of pods. For 
conditions see Manual offered below. 

Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush 
Lima Bean will be sent, without charge, our 
Manvat oF EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, @ 
book of 140 pages, size, 9x 11, containing 3 col- 
ored plates (the price of which is 25 cents), on 
the distinct understanding, however, that 
those ordering will say in what paper they saw 
this advertisemen 


PETER HENDERSON C0 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


& 


T.W. STEMMLER 8.00. 





UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FORUS.&CAN, 





“guy « DOOR MAT 


ASK FOR THE 


“FLEXIBLE” 


} Poilshed Brass, or 
Calvanized Steel 


uation av’| WERE MAT 


and take no other. They are the Strongest, most 

Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 

reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 

than any other. The REST AND CHEAPES7. 

Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers. Made only by 

THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


to see for yourselves. 


A SILE DRESS. 
This is your op- 
. portunity.A new 





departure. 
SILKs direct 
from the manu- 


facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
i prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
|} manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
m sumers. You 
¢ take no risk. 
warrant every 
A piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
V ces. We are the 
y Oldest Silk Man- 
f ufacturers in the 
© U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
= color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
Eby any make 
—— of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
Send a postal and we will 

forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


|0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Lustitute, of Willimantic, Conn. 














Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


NESS and Noises int HEAD 
tntirely Cured by| 


eck’s Pat. Improved | 
Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard dis- | / 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 
Succesaful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
by F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, cor. 14th N. 
St.. N.Y. Write or call for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 





NEATNESS AND DESPATCH SECURED 

the Ideal Button-Hole Cutter; 

properly gauged, sharp, nickel-plated. $1.00 by mail. 
R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 


$y using 


The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 










6o Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. 


THE DINGEE & C 


Over Five Hundred fives? z 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in ma// and 
pages, elegantly illustrated, Is 
who write for it 
» GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 


trieties of ROSES, allthe 
ex- 
Our NEW GUIDE, 
ent FREE TO ALL 
sand TELLS HOW TO 


sto suit all wants. 
It describe 


and CLIMBING 


VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 


_ JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 


CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 


MUMS, The 


WONDERFUL NEW MOON 


FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


ISODEN MINERAL PASTILLE 


» FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express 
Guaranteed. 
have our New Guide before buying 


ONARD CO., 


Satisfaction 
If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay yout 


Send for it Address 


West Grove, Pa. 


free 
Rose Growers and 
Seedsmen, 








For Sale by all Druggists at 50 Cents a Box. 
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BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 


PIN. 


— Leeson 






























MRS HARRISON 


First lady of the land that 
he spoke with quiet s 

prea be in the srr ol 

Ls still Coltrmbta’s chu of rulers wife, 
Nea m the hearts of all mankind ig he, 

Who woman from some gnevous yoke may free, 

No y« ee was harder than the corset's, when 

By ‘'Q D claape eoheved s she breathes again 





‘rom straining corsets, “s the Cy 
IT sent across for ae “ed 





see . 
OUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 





4 gd Eg ple 1 see. and most places # go M moramng drumbeat echoes round y “ BE. \ 
" MRS CLEVEL ako . angi od you know. quite English. you know— wide. wile world My royel sway ee ere = 

And the yokes that | hear. and the wit—that's so slow Is owned where eer my bugles sound PRINCESS OF WALES. Gr 

Then on his vision rose a gracious face. Are E nglis sh. quite English. you aabe . From Shetland Isles to far Cathay’ 4 woman whom to know ete 

A ntle presence, clad in youth and grace The ** American Duchess” {'m proud to remain More women ‘neath my sceptre live A queen to be—a sovereign in 

ist, Lady of the Land.” quoth she. “to all Amencan fashions I'm glad to retain Than bow to any other throne Were you not boro amon; th elect, 4 
My asters in nt er gladly call My —— Ce — I wear without pamn— To a. *Q D~ clasp I'd give ase people to your place would shill el elect you. 
an em use. if they would our clasp 1s famons, you know * ver Corset clasps are ~ ae 
_ corset clasps you aptly name “ r ob = ” ° p : sl 8 oor Happens. voay you ever'be 


0 others surely half so quickly ‘rok woman who still values the ¥Q. 


: 
Tip tony tone Boas up tn agony' Z Bt/ (Yr : 
j if, -¥ VF ft VE Lf ithe RSF HEL pA I ae. 


. Du 
Dreams, idle dreams, they come and go, and shift Each in her glory and her majesty. / aoe ) 
SZ f 
Gb, 77 






MUA, La fays, across the mazes of the brain, a fair as dawn that cas mete moon * 


where, like a veil the vapors lift, h praises whispering of 
7 WS 


4 dow advancing in aglonous trun, ba for all time ts to be 
43 
“N 
\ N ‘ 









The beauties of today, and fame's far daughters A respite from the pangs 
Glide to the muge of soft falling waters! A promise bright for ¢ 


















“ Did ever such a wealth of grace,” he dreamed. ria ¥ 
And loveliness dawn on the ‘wildered gaze 
Of an mventor?” Then they spoke, or soomed 
To speak. or looked, Bee! oo fair meed of praise 
For this invention, destined to o'erspread 
The world. and win the hearts of Quick and Dead 














oe daughter i the O18 Senet on shee 
Who cecarens tenirs ls on thy youthful brow, - ae, was - 
. waged ec A dimple in thy cheek, a rose within he ™ sage been ce, OF F Cine, fm at ease, for you see 

na queenly toe 23 dainty stays— The lovely portal that doth top thy chin ten tanto seal SF one core Mts head 1 only wear corsets whose clasp is “QD 
In therm I'm twice a queen, so free A golden pen im thy ght hand, a smile Hew bttle =a knows about such things~ 
Us the twice marvelous "Q D* Soe ny Muses fro pry shades beguile| | 2 wear * Quekc strings, 

ouldst thou thy sisters all did honor thee ¢ Quick tty Sage yo gone stram, 

thera pra‘>s of the clasp “Q DI” be “ 


Ad seavrv’s born froen tory Lach OF aus 


fib 


No 








Up | dream, 
ind // 
tit 


i, but reality. 
© 2000 Retait 


4 
There have been we nen ant te wie id 


Dry-Goods 
Merchants 
aa —— have purchased| 
None like this pear! of womanhood, whose ight—* 


So thought the dreamer—sheds a glorious ray 
On all her sex' And this he heard her say D u ick 
* As Galatea quit her bonds of stone, 

Se. 


women. thy invention known 
Cast off their stony trammels. and. at ease 
Clasp 


and unclasp their corsets as they please iB) e t a Cc h a b l eg 
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; RWcmen. are 
fwearing the. 7 

Clasp in their / | 

&C orsets, DIA aryeningy mint oe, 


of course, are secured by the hasp 
And a duplicate “Q. D..” my, corsets to clasp’ 


< bless the Inven- yy 
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t and airy music of the henge d land of France. 


| a oe | a the 7 bewildering mazes of the captivating dance, 
“ ‘| \4 \W Ain t's i'm a queen aunong burlesquers, and I owe it, believe, 
\y y My ma ey boon to women since the dear ald dope, of Eve 
pas eae" “PRANK LESLIE hen to PN HY i ck detachable corset clasp = 
ae > peenen ¢ bal eos 1 the financier of wnanaiiial ‘the queen ay? \ ee = wee Us yhi 
lcony - nancier ¢ , 1 ER 
Py ‘any bnamyow pene jue. not to love f journahsm., — ueen-bee of the hive snare on “en 4 ‘an "ep got end xt When the high gods from their seats in the Heaven jor 
ow oreet clasped with your "Q D on toilers on the fantastic scene RAR mn St. oars pound ate ety” o Looked upon man with bis faults ond tus fashions. i 
Buwse Where pen and pone il-workers lve and stnve'* "ug ny ng Ug” thy Tee * cra? ina And gave to the world as its quickening leaven 
fam Minerva with a Juno's form x a? De. “out. fee, ore é ont 4 wo Love, to be hfe of its folhes and passions. 
Nor Cleopatra, ere she knew the asp * Poth wr ne oo! Re gave it a pen, and a woman to wield it~ 
Witched men more potently My dearest charm OF Nip os oe os! spit that feared neither emtic or foemau 
J ectimate ths *Q D corset clasp ‘he ‘ 
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TRICORA CORSETS, 


WITH THE FAMOUS 


Quick Detachable Clasps, 


Are for sale by the following prominent merchants: 
Jorpan, Marsu & Co., Boston, Mass. Wm. Taytor, Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. | A. Swartz & Son, New Orleans, La. 
CALLENDER, McAustan & Troup, | D. CRawrorp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. J. R. Reap & Co., Charleston, S. C. 
Providence, R. I. | Tue J. S. Menken Co., Memphis, Tenn. Suarpess Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. Riptey & Sons, New York, N. Y. | BuLLeENE, Moore, Emery & Co., PosNnER Bros., Baltimore, Md. 
Newcoms, Enpicotr & Co., Detroit, Mich. | Kansas City, Mo. | Espennain & Bartets, Milwaukee, Wis. 


And others throughout the country. 


0. D. Corset Clasps, Manufactured by Calumet Fastener Co., 83 Leonard St., New York. 
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